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Week Ending Friday, April 28, 1989 


Remarks at the Memorial Service for 
Crewmembers of the U.S.S. Jowa in 
Norfolk, Virginia 


April 24, 1989 


We join today in mourning for the 47 
who perished and in thanks for the 11 who 
survived. They all were, in the words of a 
poet, the men behind the guns. They came 
from Hidalgo, Texas; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Tampa, Florida; Costa Mesa, California. 
They came to the Navy as strangers, served 
the Navy as shipmates and friends, and left 
the Navy as brothers in eternity. In the 
finest Navy tradition, they served proudly 
on a great battleship, U.S.S. Iowa. 

This dreadnought, built long before these 
sailors were born, braved the wartime 
waters of the Atlantic to take President 
Roosevelt to meet Winston Churchill at Ca- 
sablanca and anchored in Tokyo Harbor on 
the day that World War II ended. The Jowa 
earned 11 battle stars in two wars. October 
of °44, off the coast of the Philippines—I 
can still remember it—for those of us serv- 
ing in carriers and Halsey’s Third Fleet, 
having Jowa nearby really built our confi- 
dence. And I was proud to be a part of the 
recommissioning ceremony in 1984. And 
now fate has written a sorrowful chapter in 
this history of this great ship. 

Let me say to the crew of Jowa: I under- 
stand your great grief. I promise you today 
we will find out why, the circumstances of 
the tragedy. But in a larger sense, there will 
never be answers to the questions that 
haunt us. We will not—cannot, as long as 
we live—know why God has called them 
home. But one thing we can be sure: This 
world is a more peaceful place because of 
the U.S.S. Jowa. The Iowa was recommis- 
sioned and her crew trained to preserve the 
peace. So, never forget that your friends 
died for the cause of peace and freedom. 

To the Navy community, remember that 
you have the admiration of America for 
sharing the burden of grief as a family, es- 
pecially the Navy wives, who suffer most 


the hardships of separation. You’ve always 
been strong for the sake of love. You must 
be heroically strong now. But you will find 
that love endures. It endures in the linger- 
ing memory of time together, in the em- 
brace of a friend, in the bright questioning 
eyes of a child. And as for the children of 
the lost, throughout your lives you must 
never forget, your father was America’s 
pride. Your mothers and grandmothers, 
aunts and uncles are entrusted with the 
memory of this day. In the years to come, 
they must pass along to you the legacy of 
the men behind the guns. And to all who 
mourn a son, a brother, a husband, a father, 
a friend, I can only offer you the gratitude 
of a nation; for your loved one served his 
country with distinction and honor. I hope 
that the sympathy and appreciation of all 
the American people provide some comfort. 
The true comfort comes from prayer and 
faith. 

And your men are under a different com- 
mand now, one that knows no rank, only 
love, knows no danger, only peace. May 
God bless them all. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:23 a.m. in 
Hangar LP-2 at Norfolk Naval Air Station. 


Remarks at the Associated Press 
Business Luncheon at the Annual 
Conference of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association in 
Chicago, Illinois 

April 24, 1989 


Thank you all for that warm welcome. 
And my friend, Bill Keating—friend from 
Congress days—thank you for that most 
generous introduction. I also want to thank 
your able—I don’t know whether I should 
say leaders or deputies of the Associated 
Press—Lou Boccardi, sitting over here, and 
Jim Tomlinson—and thank them and you 
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for including me in this AP luncheon, given 
at the time of the Newspaper Publishers 
Association meeting. And I also want to say 
how pleased I am to be with you once 
again. 

I’ve just come from Norfolk, a very 
moving ceremony paying tribute to the 47 
young men that died in the turret aboard 
Iowa—and it was indeed moving. And it 
made me once again realize how precious 
human life is and how sometimes you can’t 
control things the way you’d like. And that 
leads me to just say a word about Terry 
Anderson, because in a meeting just now, in 
the greeting by Lou and Bill Keating, they 
brought up with me, once again, with this 
sense of urgency that all in the Associated 
Press feel about Terry Anderson—the ques- 
tion of the hostages [in Lebanon]. And I just 
want to say, without being able to give you 
any good news, that we are concerned; we 
will follow every intelligence lead; we will 
go the extra mile to do what we can. And I 
vowed when I came into the Presidency 
not to talk about the burden of the Presi- 
dency, the loneliness of the job or the great 
toughness that nobody understands. I 
learned that from my immediate predeces- 
sor; 8 years and I never once heard a call 
for sympathy or a call for understanding 
along those lines. But I will say that when 
you do take that oath of office you do feel 
perhaps a disproportionate concern for a 
fallen sailor or an individual held hostage 
against his or her will anywhere in the 
world. And so, we will continue to keep this 
question of these hostages on the front 
burner. 

I know the news business is a serious and 
sometimes extraordinarily dangerous busi- 
ness. Mark Twain liked to recall that Napo- 
leon once shot at a magazine editor. He 
missed him, but he killed a publisher. 
[Laughter] Twain says: It seems his aim was 
bad, but his intentions were good. [Laugh- 
ter] 

You all know Jefferson’s tribute to the 
importance of the press: “Were it left for 
me to decide whether we should have a 
government without newspapers or news- 
papers without a government, I should not 
hesitate a moment to prefer the latter.” 

And now, despite the fact that there are 
days when I think that all we really need is 
a sports page—{/aughter|—both of us, gov- 
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ernment and the news media, need one an- 
other; we owe each other a measure of re- 
spect, honesty, and integrity equal to the 
work we're engaged in. 

It’s been a little over 3 months since I 
took the oath of office, and I am pleased 
with the progress that we’ve made in a 
short time. And Ill say more about that 
shortly, but before I do, I’d just like to share 
with you some impressions of the past 3 
months. 

People often ask me, understandably: 
What’s it like—how the Presidency com- 
pares to the expectations you bring to it. I 
can sum up the thing that’s made the deep- 
est impression on me so far, in one word, 
and it’s history, a sense of history all around 
you. And you can’t live in the White House 
and you can’t sit at the desk in the Oval 
Office, or upstairs in the office that I have 
now right next to the Lincoln Bedroom, 
without constantly experiencing the history 
of the place without thinking of the Presi- 
dents we all know, but perhaps in a differ- 
ent light. 

And I think of Washington, working to 
define the Presidency, to mix power and 
restraint in a way that created a Chief Ex- 
ecutive consistent with democratic govern- 
ment. This Sunday I’m going to go up to 
New York to join in the ceremonies mark- 
ing the 200th anniversary of Washington’s 
swearing-in. Each of those 200 years is last- 
ing testimony to the solid foundation laid by 
Washington. 

And I find myself thinking a lot of Teddy 
Roosevelt: his limitless energy; his mental, 
moral, and physical toughness. I want the 
record to show it’s not just that he was an 
elitist, like me. [Laughter] I think of his 
dedication to serve his nation, a dedication 
instilled in earliest childhood, this sense of 
service, and then, I guess most of all, his 
love of nature, passion for reform and pres- 
ervation. 

I think of Harry Truman, a man who 
spoke his mind, a practical problemsolver, a 
fighter who never gave up. And I learned 
that one the hard way, because I’m old 
enough to have bet 10 bucks on Tom 
Dewey back in 1948. 

And there’s Ike, Dwight Eisenhower, 
hero to a generation, a man who, once he 
became President, didn’t appear to seek the 
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spotlight. He understood the value of quiet, 
steady leadership and led this nation 
through a decade of growth and progress 
and prosperity. 

And of course, I do think of the man that 
I served for 8 years, Ronald Reagan—his 
commitment. People wondered what was it. 
Why was he successful? It was his commit- 
ment to a handful of principles, a commit- 
ment to his beliefs, plus his great faith in 
the American people and then this unshaka- 
ble optimism that he brought to the job. 
The opportunities open to us today, to my 
administration today, were made possible 
by the peace and prosperity that Ronald 
Reagan left as his legacy. 

We used to hear a lot about the Presiden- 
cy being too big for one man. Indeed, a 
very distinguished Washington lawyer 
wrote just at the end of the Carter Presi- 
dency, just as President Reagan was coming 
in—there was talk, because of the frustra- 
tion abounding, that what we might need is 
a parliamentary system. That talk stopped 
when Ronald Reagan became President. 
Different men, different methods, different 
circumstances—proof, as I see it, that the 
Presidency is ample enough to accommo- 
date the strengths and styles of our nation’s 
rich political history. 

In the past 3 months, these thoughts have 
framed my own approach in dealing with 
the pressing problems that confront us— 
some of them decades in the making—and 
in working to put the United States on a 
steady course for the decade ahead and the 
new century beyond it. I do not feel com- 
pelled or pressed because of a column here 
or a column there to reach out for some- 
thing dramatic. 

The first step in every initiative that I’ve 
undertaken is to square our action with en- 
during American principles. Whatever the 
problem, we can count on public support so 
long as our policy and principles share a 
common root. And these principles are: 
freedom—for individuals, for nations—self- 
determination and democracy; fairness— 
equal standards, equal opportunity—a 
chance for each of us to achieve and make 
our way on our own merits; strength—in 
international affairs, strength our allies can 
count on and our adversaries must re- 
spect—and at home, strength and a sense of 
self-confidence in carrying forward our na- 


tion’s work; excellence—the underlying goal 
in the collective efforts that we undertake, 
and accountability for the work we do; and 
in the workings of government, a firm sense 
of the responsibilities and powers of govern- 
ment and the private sector that lies 
beyond its limits. 

My starting point has been a respect for 
American institutions—for Congress, for the 
dedicated civil servants in the executive 
branch, for State and local governments, for 
the concept of public service—and a firm 
belief in the constitutional powers of the 
Presidency. Each has its role; each can be 
enlisted in the work at hand. The emphasis 
is on cooperation, not confrontation, as the 
surest route to progress. 

I’ve read more than a few news stories 
before and after the election—you can re- 
member them—said that the new President 
and the Congress could not possibly work 
together after a bitter campaign that made 
cooperation impossible. I didn’t believe that 
then, and I think we’re proving it wrong 
now. When I took office, I told the Con- 
gress that the American people hadn’t sent 
us to Washington to bicker. They sent us to 
govern, to work together to solve the 
urgent problems that confront us, and to 
shape the long-term strategies to ensure 
peace and prosperity in the future. I think 
the work we’ve done these past 3 months 
demonstrates the value of tough, principled 
negotiations between this administration 
and the Congress. 

The bipartisan budget agreement that we 
worked out 10 days ago is a key example. 
That agreement—ahead of schedule, on 
target with Gramm-Rudman, and with my 
“no new taxes” pledge intact—is a strong 
first step towards dealing with the deficit 
problem and keeping our economy—76 
straight months of expanding, uninterrupt- 
ed growth—on track. Difficult decisions lie 
ahead. I’m well aware of that. But the im- 
portant first step, an important agreement, 
has been reached. 

And of course, there’s the accord we 
reached on Central America. The people of 
Nicaragua—like their neighbors in the 
region, like people everywhere—deserve to 
live in peace, with freedom. The United 
States is now speaking with one voice and 
standing behind a plan that will put the 
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Sandinistas to the test. And this unity has 
encouraged leaders like President Oscar 
Arias of Costa Rica to support—strongly 
support—the U.S. policy. And the support 
of the leaders in that area, in Central Amer- 
ica, those democratic leaders surrounding 
Nicaragua, is vital if we’re to succeed. 

And in 3 short montiis, we’ve made a 
good start coming to grips with issues de- 
manding urgent attention and decisive 
action, and we’ve taken that action. 

Action to stabilize the troubled savings 
and loan system—the reform plan that I 
sent to Congress will restore stability and 
put the savings and loan system back on its 
feet, in sound fiscal order. My plan guaran- 
tees that depositors will be fully protect- 
ed—they are today, and they will be in the 
future. The S&L system must be reformed 
so that the questionable practice and out- 
right illegalities that caused the crisis will 
not happen again. And those S&L officials 
found guilty of criminal actions will be pun- 
ished for the losses that they have caused. 
Last week the Senate passed my plan by 91 
to 8, and I urge the House to act promptly 
and pass this S&L reform bill with its cen- 
tral provisions intact. 

Action to strengthen ethics in govern- 
ment—the ethics reforms that I’ve sent to 
Capitol Hill this month will uphold honesty 
and integrity in government service, and 
they will apply an evenhanded ethics stand- 
ard across all branches of government. 

Action in the war on drugs, where we’re 
advancing on all fronts—education, treat- 
ment, interdiction, and tougher law en- 
forcement—the antidrug. effort, even in 
these tight budget times, will receive 
almost $1 billion in additional funding in 
1990, a 21-percent increase in the outlays 
over what we'll spend in 1989. We’ve im- 
posed a temporary ban on the import of 
certain semiautomatic rifles, weapons all too 
often used in drug-related killings. And 
we're tackling the drug epidemic in the 
District of Columbia, a test case for a full 
range of innovative antidrug measures. 

Of course, dealing with problems that 
demand immediate attention is only part of 
the picture. We need to look to the long- 
term as well, to focus now on the kind of 
future we want to see for ourselves and our 
nation. And investing in that future is high 
on our national agenda. 
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First and foremost, that does mean im- 
proving education. Investing in the rising 
generation is long-range planning at its 
best. Our future in this technological age 
depends upon the qualities and capabilities 
of the American worker, and not just the 
most talented among us but each individual 
member of the work force. The seven-point 
program on education reform that I sent to 
Congress early this month will help us 
reward excellence, reach out to students 
most in need, increase choice, and intro- 
duce a healthy element of competition and 
accountability that will promote quality in 
our schools. 

I have no intention of shifting the empha- 
sis to Washington, away from the localities, 
away from the States, away from the diver- 
sity that is one of the hallmarks of our edu- 
cational system. But I do want to use the 
White House as a bully pulpit to encourage 
excellence in every way and to encourage 
the private sector in every way. And I 
would say to you publishers here: I salute 
those of you who have already taken up the 
cause of education—be it literacy or drop- 
out rates or whatever it is—you can do the 
Lord’s work in no better way. The seven- 
point program is going to help us reward 
excellence, and you can do an awful lot as 
well. 

Preparing for the kinder, gentler future 
I’ve spoken of means helping Americans 
cope with the changing nature of society, 
helping fundamental institutions like the 
family remain strong and prosper. We have 
big differences. We talk now about child 
care. I want the family to remain strong, 
and that’s the guiding aim of my child-care 
initiatives: a tax credit proposal designed to 
expand the options of low-income families, 
keeping the ultimate choice of who will 
care for the children in their hands. One of 
my greatest concerns as President of the 
United States is the diminution, the deni- 
gration in some ways of the family struc- 
ture. We in government must see that ev- 
erything we do is aimed at strengthening, 
not weakening, the families. 

Preparing for the future has got to mean 
protecting our environment. Teddy Roose- 


- velt put it best when he said: “I do not 


recognize the right to rob, by wasteful use, 
the generations that come after us.” Roose- 
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velt spoke those words almost 80 years ago. 
And now, a little more than a decade away 
from the 21st century, safeguarding our en- 
vironment is a national and international 
imperative. And we’ve taken the first im- 
portant steps. We’ve urged Congress to 
enact legislation enabling us to ban the 
export of hazardous wastes to nations where 
safe handling of those dangerous substances 
cannot be guaranteed. And in response to 
growing concern about global warming, the 
U.S. will work in concert with other nations 
to end the discharge of CFC’s [chlorofluoro- 
carbons] into the atmosphere by the year 
2000. And in the case of this Alaskan oil 
spill, we’ve taken steps to ensure a Federal 
role that is strong: a Federal role in over- 
sight of the cleanup effort and to explore 
ways to prevent such spills in the future or 
to react more promptly if they should 
occur. 

And finally, we’ve launched an initiative 
to strengthen the international strategy on 
Third World debt, which has already re- 
ceived broad international support from 
both the industrialized and the developing 
countries. We’ve set our course with this 
policy, and now I want to see this Third 
World debt a success on a case-by-case 
basis. I want to see us successful as we nego- 
tiate with Mexico, with Venezuela, and with 
other countries as well. 

We’ve examined and I’ve made decisions 
on U.S. strategy for Afghanistan, Poland, 
Central America, and other problems and 
opportunities needing prompt attention. 
We have moved there. Within a few weeks, 
nearly all of the far-reaching and systematic 
defense and foreign policy reviews will be 
complete. And I’ve already made some de- 
cisions. Others, including arms control, will 
be forthcoming soon. 

We're mapping strategies for a period of 
remarkable change in international affairs, 
change more wide-ranging and rapid than 
at any time in the postwar period. While 
we will lead, we also intend to consult and 
listen to our friends abroad and to consult 
and work with—listen to the United States 
Congress. I’ve met with the leaders of 34 
nations, renewing my acquaintance with 
many of them, establishing a working rela- 
tionship with the others. Secretary of State 
Jim Baker has met once with Foreign Minis- 
ter Shevardnadze of the Soviet Union. He 


will meet again next month in Moscow to 
continue that dialog. And as with the bipar- 
tisan agreement on Nicaragua, I will work 
closely on all international matters with the 
Congress. We have had several meetings 
already with the leaders of Congress to dis- 
cuss, in a nonstructured way, consultation— 
not only the process of consultation but 
we've begun it on individual areas around 
the globe. 

Last Monday in Michigan I announced a 
new policy towards Poland in recognition of 
the positive changes taking place there. 
We'll be watching events in Poland close- 
ly—the fate of Solidarnosé, the follow- 
through on the free elections promised by 
the Polish Government. Freedom is proving 
a powerful force in world affairs, a force for 
peace and stability. The United States must 
seize opportunities to strengthen and sup- 
port developments that advance the cause 
of freedom, and we will do exactly that. 

I think we’ve made a good start these 
first 3 months, and there’s more to come. 
The completion of our defense and foreign 
policy reviews in late May, draft legislation 
for a new Clean Air Act, a new strategy to 
curb the increased use of lethal weapons by 
drug dealers and other criminals, and new 
initiatives to combat the problem of home- 
lessness—all are on the near horizon. 

You know, some of my toughest critics 
are not in your line of work. Quite often, 
they’re the kids, the children who write to 
me at the White House. I want to share 
with you a letter from a young 7th grader 
from Torrance, California. He wrote asking 
me to take action on pollution, toxic waste, 
smog, littering—and a very detailed list, if 
you will, of environmental concerns. And 
he says in his letter: “I’m not saying you’re 
doing a bad job, but could you put a little 
more effort into it?” [Laughter] That letter 
was written on January 20, 1989—Inaugura- 
tion Day. [Laughter] And I have no way— 
maybe I ought to check on it as we go to 
California—I don’t know whether I’ve satis- 
fied that guy or not. But I can say, I got his 
message. And as I said before, I’m a practi- 
cal man; I like what’s real. I’m not much for 
the airy and the abstract. And I like what 
works. 

And there’s a running debate now on 
what it takes to move a nation forward. 
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Some will tell you it’s ideology that matters. 
Some say it’s a question of competence. 
And others say that issues are the issue. But 
the fact is, what it takes to move a nation 
can’t be captured in one word. It’s a matter 
of principles and performance, ideology and 
action on the issues. And this administration 
understands that the American people 
expect all of this and something more: They 
expect results. 

And so, while I’m pleased with what’s 
been done and what we’ve accomplished in 
these 3 months, there is a long road ahead 
of us. And I am optimistic that our reforms 
will produce lasting results, that the long- 
range planning we do today will pay off in 
the future, that our consultations with Con- 
gress will result in progress in domestic and 
international affairs as well. But most of all, 
this nation is ready to move forward to 
meet the central challenges that we face: 
keeping America free, prosperous, and at 
peace, tomorrow and into the century 
ahead. 


Thank you very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:17 p.m. in 
the Grand Ballroom at the Hyatt Regency 
Hotel. In his opening remarks, he referred 
to William J. Keating, chief executive offi- 
cer of the Detroit Newspaper Agency; Louis 
D. Boccardi, president and general manager 
of Associated Press; and James F. Tomlin- 
son, vice president and assistant to the 
president of Associated Press. 


Remarks at the Dedication Ceremony 
for the Centennial Grove in 
Bismarck, North Dakota 


April 24, 1989 


I’m so pleased to be here. Thank you, 
Tom Kleppe. When Secretary—and I say 
“Secretary” because North Dakotans know 
that Tom served so well as Secretary of the 
Interior—former Congressman, but called 
me about this marvelous project of yours, 
he’s right, I accepted in a hurry. And I’m 
very grateful to Governor Sinner and all 
involved in the preparations for this won- 
derful visit. 
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I want to pay my respects not only to 
Governor and Mrs. Sinner, [former] Gover- 
nor Link, Senator Conrad, Congressman 
Dorgan, and other distinguished leaders of 
the North Dakota legislature. Thank you for 
inviting me. It has been a very emotional 
day for me. I understand that lost on the 
Towa was the grandson of a Bismarck 
family, and if that family didn’t attend 
today’s services, I can attest firsthand how 
moving it was and what a wonderful job 
our Navy did in holding the loved ones 
close to them, giving them comfort that I 
know all Americans would want given to 
these families. It was a very moving day. 
And the flags I see at half-mast here are 
appropriate tribute to those young men 
who lost their lives. 

I’m also proud to see that POW and MIA 
flag flying, Governor, right here at this 
magnificent State capitol because we must 
never forget the POW’s and the MIA’s. 

When I accepted your invitation to come 
here, I had no idea that part of the program 
was to put me to work. “A sapling,” they 
said. “All you'll have to do is to plant a 
sapling.” No one told me that the sapling is 
about 12 feet tall over there. But I think we 
can figure it out. This hardy elm is a de- 
scendant of a tree planted on the White 
House lawn by John Quincy Adams. And 
now, its seedlings will be a part of North 
Dakota forever. 

And just a few years before this State was 
carved out of the Dakota territory, a young 
man from New York City set aside a promi- 
nent career in politics to become a North 
Dakota rancher. Having lost his wife and 
mother in one single day, he came to these 
parts almost insane with grief. No tender- 
foot, he worked the range in the harshest 
weather, always leading and never follow- 
ing. And he wore a sheriffs badge, and he 
roamed the Badlands to singlehandedly 
bring the worst characters to justice. And in 
short, Teddy Roosevelt became a man in 
North Dakota. And he became something 
else, a guardian of nature. When he went 
back East and back to politics, Teddy Roo- 
sevelt took with him an understanding that 
the seemingly endless resources of the West 
were threatened by the unfettered exploita- 
tion of man. As President, Teddy Roosevelt 
wrote these words to school children on 
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Arbor Day, 1907: “A people without chil- 
dren would face a hopeless future; a coun- 
try without trees is almost as hopeless.” 

So, let us honor the coming 100th birth- 
day of North Dakota and the memory of 
the Nation’s first true environmentalist by 
dedicating this Centennial Bur Oak along 
with this White House Elm. Before the year 
2000, your State will plant 100 million 
trees, almost half as many new trees in one 
State as there are Americans in the Union. 
May each tree add to the abundance of the 
good life in North Dakota, cleaner air for 
North America. This forestation effort is just 
one of 600 ambitious centennial projects 
North Dakotans are taking on. You are ful- 
filling the spirit that I call 1,000 points of 
light: the spirit of voluntarism, from 
projects to help senior citizens, to the build- 
ing of local and community centers, to a 
memorial for the North Dakotans who fell 
in the war. 

This year you’re also honoring those who 
settled here before North Dakota became a 
State by honoring their children: the sons 
and daughters of the pioneers, some 3,000 
strong. And let us especially remember, in 
word and deed, those great peoples and 
great cultures here well before anyone 
else—the Native Americans of North 
Dakota. These Americans knew the plains 
when buffalo ranged in the millions. We 
can learn then from a special, poignant 
knowledge that they taught us, that nature 
once violated is forever altered. 

Around the world there’s a growing rec- 
ognition that environmental problems re- 
spect no borders. In these first few months 
in office we’ve begun to act on our own 
and in concert with other nations to face up 
to this fundamental fact. We’ve agreed that 
all nations must get together to ban CFC’s 
{chlorofluorocarbons] and to prevent global 
warming. And as the world wakes us to 
these problems—and believe me, it is awak- 
ening—North Dakota, you’re already at 
work planting trees that exchange carbon 
dioxide for fresh oxygen. What a fitting way 
to celebrate this magnificent centennial by 
getting ready for the next 100 years. 

As you’ve shown, we do not have to 
accept as inevitable the spoiling of our air, 
our rivers, our wetlands and our forests. 
When North Dakotans celebrate their bi- 
centennial, these 2 trees will be mammoth, 


almost 50 feet tall, as hardy and strong as 
the people they represent. Let them stand 
as a symbol of our commitment to a clean 
and healthy environment. May we always 
have the priceless resource of the outdoors 
for the enjoyment of our children and our 
children’s children. 

Thank you for asking me to be with you 
today at this wonderful celebration. I just 
can’t tell you how moved I was when I 
came in from the airport to be greeted by 
so many of your neighbors, so many citizens 
of this great State. The respect for the insti- 
tutions that we hold dear, in this case, the 
Presidency. It has nothing to do with the 
President—the respect for the institution 
was clear and evident for all to see, and I 
am grateful for that warm welcome. 

And so, I will watch with interest and 
lend a hand where I can, as this tree grows 
and develops, just like the Peace Garden 
State. 

‘Happy birthday North Dakota. God bless 
you, and God bless the United States of 
America. Thank you all very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 4:35 p.m. in 
the Great Hall of the State capitol. Follow- 
ing the remarks, he participated in a tree 
planting ceremony on the capitol lawn. At 
the conclusion of the ceremony, the Presi- 
dent traveled to San Jose, CA, where he 
stayed overnight. 


Remarks to Employees of the Ford 
Aerospace Space Systems Division in 
Palo Alto, California 


April 25, 1989 


The President. Thank you, Don, very 
much. And my respects to our congressional 
representatives that are here today—Pete 
Wilson, our United States Senator with us 
today; and Congressman Campbell especial- 
ly; other Members of Congress that are 
here—and all of you at Ford. I want to 
thank Don Petersen for coming from De- 
troit for this occasion and thank everybody 
involved in this visit. And I know what a 
logistical headache a visit like this might be. 
[Laughter] So, we promise to go on time. 
[Laughter] Thank you, gentlemen from the 
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Navy. And, Don, thanks for the introduc- 
tion, and all of you for the generous wel- 
come. It’s a pleasure to be back in the Bay 
area, among friends. I’m taking a chance by 
quoting him in north California. But it was 
that noted gourmet, Dodger Manager 


Tommy Lasorda—{laughter|—who conced- 
PS oe 


Audience members. Oh! 

The President. 1 knew I was taking a 
chance. [Laughter] “I’m on a seafood diet. I 
eat all the food I can see,” he said. [Laugh- 
ter] Well, he’s not like most of us: He never 
met a meal he didn’t like. And if you ask, 
he'll insist that food ranks among his most 
precious investments. It uplifts his perform- 
ance, mentally and physically. It enhances 
his ability to compete and, indirectly, to 
keep his ball club in contention. And I’m 
sure you've all heard the old saying, “Never 
invest your money in anything that eats or 
needs repainting.” [Laughter] 

Well, today I want to talk briefly about a 
different kind of investment: investments 
which prize the new horizons of America’s 
technological future; investments which can 
create new jobs, unlock new markets and 
unleash new technologies; investments, in 
short, which will make us more competitive 
and keep America number one. In a sense, 
this attitude is typically American. For we 
are, at heart, a very competitive people. We 
measure life by today’s Dow Jones average 
or by how our ball club did most recently 
or whatever the statistic. And as Americans, 
we expect short-term results, and historical- 
ly, we get them. Government’s role is to 
unleash America’s ambition, to make us 
more competitive, by pointing toward the 
2lst century, ensuring long-term results. 
The best investment in the future is to slash 
the Federal budget deficit. And every 
dollar the Government does not borrow 
means more capital available for sound, pro- 
ductive investment. 

Recently I unveiled an important biparti- 
san budget agreement with Congress to 
reduce the deficit. It is but a first step, but 
the very fact of it was important—agree- 
ment between the executive branch and 
the Congress. And our accord will narrow 
this deficit to $99.4 billion in the fiscal year 
that began October Ist. And that’s far 
below the $163 billion estimated for the 
current fiscal year. And now, this plan’s an 
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agreed outline. Tough talks still lie ahead. 
And we will resume consultations soon on a 
plan aimed at balancing the budget by 
1993. 

Think of the deficit reduction as exercise, 
like walking the dog every day. Believe ‘me, 
I know: Exercise keeps you at the top of 
your game. And so will another investment 
to build a more competitive America, one 
of many that I'll be asking Congress to 
make. And I am talking about getiing Con- 
gress to restore the capital gains differen- 
tial, a step which, according to Treasury 
estimates, will raise $4.8 billion in new rev- 
enue. 

I listen to all the criticism, and I’ve heard, 
as you have, the criticism of people who 
ridicule cutting the capital gains tax as 
somehow a tax break for the rich. Well, 
they couldn’t be more wrong. Lower capital 
gains taxes will create jobs for those who 
don’t have jobs, will help build a better 
America. It worked once before, and it will 
work again. So, I would urge everybody 
here to give strong support, contacting your 
Members of the United States Congress to 
help me restore the capital gains differen- 


Consider, on the one hand, those coun- 
tries that cripple opportunity. They know 
firsthand the damage caused by excessive 
taxation on capital gains. And then consider 
that our second largest trading partner, 
Japan, with whom you are working very 
closely, has taxed them little, if at all. And 
so, the lesson then, again, is self-evident: 
Restoring the capital gains differential will 
make America more competitive. Our plan 
supports reducing it to 15 percent on long- 
held assets. So, let us act to lift revenue, 
help savings, and free American businesses 
without distorting world markets. 

You know, ordinarily, I take statistics with 
a grain of salt. I’ve seen too many of these 
polls. These political polls go up and down. 
And I guess if I’d have listened to them and 
gotten discouraged by them I wouldn’t be 
standing here as President of the United 
States of America. But I like what Woody 
Hayes said—remember Woody Hayes, the 
coach at Ohio State? He put it best: “Statis- 
tics always remind me of the fellow who 
drowned in a river whose average depth 
was only three feet.” One statistic, though, 
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does bear reciting. Since November 1982, 
nearly 20 million new jobs have been cre- 
ated in this country. And many have been 
created right here in the Silicon Valley. 
Well, through investments to increase com- 
petitiveness, I know that we can do even 
better. 

For instance, we have proposed a perma- 
nent extension on the research and experi- 
mentation tax credit. America must remain 
in the front lines of technological innova- 
tion. And we want to actively increase do- 
mestic research by multinationals and end 
the uncertainty of expiring temporary rules. 
These steps and others can help us walk the 
unexplored frontiers of high technology. 
For high tech is potent, precise, and in the 
end, unbeatable. 

The truth is it reminds a lot of people of 
the way I pitch horseshoes. Would you be- 
lieve—{laughter|—would you believe some 
of the people? [Laughter] Would you be- 
lieve our dog? [Laughter] 

Look, I want to give the high-five symbol 
to high tech, and I want to do it by invest- 
ing in competitiveness. 

And that’s why I’ve asked Congress for an 
increase of $2.4 billion for NASA [National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration], as it 
moves ahead with the space station Free- 
dom. We have selected a new science advis- 
er, and I will elevate his status. It is impor- 
tant that the President’s science adviser 
have access to the President and that his 
views be considered in a wide array of im- 
portant issues. I’ve also just reestablished 
the National Space Council, headed by the 
Vice President, to coordinate our future 
space efforts. 

But we can’t stop there; our future won’t 
allow it. So, let us also invest in the Super- 
conducting Supercollider, a bold new exper- 
iment fusing science, technology, and edu- 
cation. Because science is so critical, let us 
double the National Science Foundation 
budget by 1993. And let us use our own 
technological prowess to expand free and 
fair trade. I’m talking about excellence in 
such fields as microcomputers and super- 
conductivity and yes, aerospace. 

In aerospace, we can point to satellites 
whose technology is American, point with 
pride to that—satellites like the Superbird 
satellite, among the largest, 5,500 pounds. 
The most powerful communications satel- 


lites yet developed—5,500 pounds—that’s 
even bigger than the 49ers’ offensive line. 
[Laughter] Today America’s satellites are 
among the most competitive spacecrafts for 
customers who want affordable high-pow- 
ered communications satellites. And they 
are providing regular and cable television 
access, telephone lines, newspaper transmis- 
sion, and other telecommunications serv- 
ices. And best of all, they’re just a preview 
of the next generation of satellites. In the 
21st century, they will keep America as 
number one. 

You know—remember Satchel Paige— 
great black pitcher, self-proclaimed philoso- 
pher? They asked him what was the secret 
of his competitiveness. You remember what 
he said: “Don’t look back. Somebody might 
be gaining on you.” Well, Satchel, like high 
technology, knew that as Americans we do 
look ahead and not back. We always have, 
and we must now, more than ever. For the 
coming decade will see and shape a rapidly 
changing work force. To invest its talents 
will be our challenge as a nation. 

According to the National Science Foun- 
dation, for instance, by the year 2000 the 
college-age population will have shrunk 
almost 20 percent. Among college-age 
youth, minorities will comprise one-third. 
And women, minorities, and immigrants 
will total almost two-thirds of the new en- 
trants into the labor force. These facts 
demand a new investment to build a more 
competitive America. It’s an investment dif- 
ferent from lower capital gains taxes or 
more funds for space and other high tech, 
but it is vital. And I’m referring, of course, 
to child care. 

At Ford Aerospace, officials are respond- 
ing to changing demographics and the 
needs of its employees. By increasing pa- 
rental options, Ford’s Employee Assistance 
Program is helping to keep us competitive. 
And it is involving community agencies as 
child care resource referrals, like the YMCA 
Child Care Center in Palo Alto, approved 
and supported by the United Way. 

Now, I salute this example. And I applaud 
its emphasis on choice. There are some con- 
gressional child-care initiatives, well-mean- 
ing, I am sure, but which don’t reflect this 
emphasis. Our new child-care initiative— 
mine, the one that I’ve sent up to the Con- 
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gress—does. And our proposal urges a new 
tax credit to make child care more afford- 
able. And it puts money in the hands of the 
low-income parents, limits Federal inter- 
vention, and increases options. A church 
can help, or grandparents or professional 
nursery. When it comes to child care, we 
say: Let the parents decide. Keep the 
family strong. And we must do that. 

For in the end, it’s decisions we come 
down to: decisions to say yes to child care, 
more funds for space and other high tech- 
nology; decisions which serve the entire 
community—workers, investors, students, 
parents; decisions to invest in America so 
that we can create a more competitive 
America. 

As Californians, you know what I’m talk- 
ing about. You’ve always believed in daring, 
aspiring, and charting unexplored frontiers. 
And you look ahead, not back. And you 
know that nothing is impossible. And by 
giving of yourselves and to your country, 
you give lift to the American Dream. 

Thank you for that. Thank you for a fasci- 
nating day in the laboratories here. Thank 
you for your kindness and your generosity. 
God bless you, and God bless the United 
States of America. Thank you all very 
much. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:27 a.m. in 
the facility’s cafeteria courtyard. He was in- 
troduced by Donald Rassier, president of 
Ford Aerospace Space Systems Division. 
Donald E. Petersen is chairman of the 
board of Ford Motor Co. 


Remarks to Members of the Law 
Enforcement Community at Rancho 
del Rio in Orange County, California 
April 25, 1989 


Thank you very much, Sheriff Gates. And 
thank all of you, the supervisors, law en- 
forcement community. Thank you for that 
warm Orange County welcome. And it’s 
good to be here. And I’m very proud that 
our great Attorney General is with me, 
Dick Thornburgh, who’s doing a superb job 
in this battle against drugs and against 
crime all across the board. Dick, welcome. 
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To Willie von Raab, the Commissioner of 
the Customs, I am delighted he is here. 
Sheriff Gates very generously telling me of 
the superb cooperation between the USS. 
Customs and the sheriff's office here. And 
that’s what it’s going to take if we’re going 
to have further victories in this war. 

I’m delighted to be here with Senator 
Pete Wilson, an outstanding leader in the 
Senate, a man who has been really a con- 
science of the Senate in terms of antinarco- 
tics, and Mike Hayde as well. And may I 
pay my respects to—I know four Members 
of the United States Congress are here 
today—Bill Dannemeyer and Congressman 
Cox. I believe I’m a little insecure in my 
lines here. I think we’re in Chris’ district, 
unless we flew over it. So, I’m glad to be 
hosted by Congressman Cox and then Con- 
gressman Bob Dornan, Congressman Geal- 
legly as well. 

So, I’m delighted again to be here. And 
let me just say this: that somewhere out 
here are 50 undercover narcotics agents; 
and let me say to you, you are the unsung 
heroes in this war, risking your lives almost 
every single day behind enemy lines, if you 
will, to save our kids’ lives. And you know 
who you are, and we salute you and thank 
you for laying your lives out there for the 
rest of us. All of you are fighting fierce 
battles in one of the largest and toughest 
drug markets in the country, and somebody 
dies every other day in Orange County as a 
result of drugs. I don’t know how many of 
you have seen the visuals, the display, but 
there is a penetrating chart that demon- 
strates dramatically the amounts of lives 
that are lost in Orange County from narcot- 
ics. And these people that have lost their 
lives—they’ve ranged from an 82-year-old 
man to a l-month-old child. It doesn’t spare 
anyone. But you’re not backing down, or 
you're not giving up. And that’s one of the 
reasons I wanted to come here today. The 
communities here in Orange County are 
united. Law enforcement agencies crossed 
over sometimes competitive lines and 
banded together. And you’re an example of 
hope, determination, and the true Ameri- 
can spirit. You know, we won't build a 
better America until we win this war on 
drugs. And so, today I want to touch on 
both sides of the equation: education, to cut 
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off demand for drugs, and enforcement, to 
cut off the supply. 

And I might say parenthetically that our 
new drug czar, Bill Bennett, former Secre- 
tary of Education, is tackling the problem 
on both sides of the equation; education 
and interdiction. And I’m just delighted 
that he is doing the job he is in Washington. 
I wish he were here with us today so I 
could brag on him in public. 

Demand for drugs is driven by a sense of 
hopelessness. Last year—this is so sad—an 
18-year-old member of one of these gangs, 
in this instance the L.A. Crips gang, was 
asked, “If you could change the world, how 
would you do it?” And he said, “I wouldn’t 
know what to do. I wouldn’t know what to 
change.” And later he was asked, “What do 
you think you'll be doing in 10 years?” And 
he said, “I don’t think Ill be alive in 10 
years.” And that is life without hope, with- 
out meaning. And we’re looking at a des- 
peration that money alone will never cure. 
We won’t win this one with our wallets 
alone. We will only win it through our col- 
lective effort and our collective will. And 
that means education—cutting off demand 
through community involvement at all 
levels. 

Mike Hayde and Sheriff Gates and so 
many others, your Drug Use Is Life Abuse 
program is one outstanding community 
awareness effort. And you’ve got business, 
government, schools, religious groups, fami- 
lies, and law enforcement all personally 
committed to halting demand. There are 
the students that Brad was telling me about 
who produced the antidrug video that runs 
before the movies start, the workers who 
roll by on a sanitation truck painted on its 
side “Drugs Are Garbage,” and every L.A. 
Ram—no matter who you’re for—but I 
commend the Rams in this one—every L.A. 
Ram with a Drug Use Is Life Abuse patch 
on his uniform, over 22,000 student athletes 
on teams in Orange Country who will wear 
the same patch. And then there’s my 
friend, Reverend Robert Schuller, who’s got 
churches all over the county delivering a 
sermon on drug abuse every 3 months, and 
again the students, distributing tens of thou- 
sands of cards for people to sign, making a 
personal commitment against drugs. And 
that idea came from a 16-year-old child— 
16-year-old girl—who says: “The only thing 


I own is my name. I don’t take signing my 
name lightly.” Well, I want to join her. I 
want to proudly sign one of these cards, too, 
and I hope we can after this. 

So, many are getting the word out. But 
I'd like to enlist one other group in the L.A. 
area that has a special responsibility: those 
in the entertainment industry. Television, 
films, and music are a positive influence. 
And my advice to them, my entreaty, is: 
Use that influence wisely to do good. I 
know that many in the business are already 
concerned and active, but I never want to 
see a movie again that makes drug use into 
something humorous. It is time that they 
got behind this crusade. This community 
has raised your voices. You’ve raised your 
voices so effectively in the cause of so many 
issues. Can you not raise them once more in 
support of a cause so important? In the 
work you do and the lives you lead, help us 
send a strong message, the right message, to 
a new generation of Americans: We want a 
drug-free America. 

You get some marvelous mail in my line 
of work here as President, unbelievable. I 
quoted one yesterday from some kid, an 
eighth-grader or something, who said: 
“Well, you’ve got to do better. You’ve got 
to do better on the fight against drugs and 
helping the environment.” He wrote it on 
January 20th, the day I was sworn in. 
[Laughter] But nevertheless, he has a point. 
But here’s one, a young woman: “I have a 
brother who has wasted time, opportunity, 
and finally his mind. I’ve watched my 
mother and father cry and spend years of 
energy and effort on their addicted son in- 
stead of themselves. I hate drugs. Drugs 
have virtually destroyed my family.” She 
deserves better. We all do. With the strong- 
est means of enforcement we can devise, 
we must disarm, dismantle, and destroy the 
drug market in America. 

You heard Brad Gates, the sheriff, tell us 
something of the history of this ground that 
we stand on. It was the core of an interna- 
tional marijuana and cocaine smuggling 
ring. How many lives, how many families, 
how many hopes and dreams have been 
destroyed with these chemical weapons of 
death and_ destruction—drugs? Death 
bought and sold by the ton—this operation 
had commercial packing equipment, under- 
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ground storage vaults, large vans with 
hidden compartments, jet aircraft, ocean- 
going vessels. Once a warehouse of death, 
now it is a source of hope. Rancho del Rio 
has been reclaimed. Thanks to the Compre- 
hensive Crime Control Act of 1984, pushed 
through by your former Congressman, Dan 
Lungren, we can now seize drug dealers’ 
assets and use them in the war on drugs. 
And this is the first piece of forfeited drug 
property turned over for use by local offi- 
cials in Orange County. It’s going to serve 
as an International Narcotics Training 
Center and as a reminder to these mer- 
chants of death: Your money won't help 
you; in fact, we’re going to use it against 
you. 

So, what you see on these tables behind 
us is over $4 million—line up—{laughter|— 
$4 million of laundered drug money recent- 
ly seized by U.S. Customs and the Regional 
Narcotics Suppression Program in Oper- 
ation Shackle. And today I'd like to formally 
turn these funds over to Sheriff Gates to 
help fund the Rancho del Rio project. I 
hope that all of you can help make this 
project a reality. I’m also pleased to present 
another $6 million in drug money—confis- 
cated through a joint DEA [Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration]-local sting operation 
in California and Arizona—to fund more ef- 
fective, cooperative efforts between local, 
State, and Federal enforcement agencies. 
This money then, totaling $10 million, is 
the bounty of defeated drug criminals. And 
we won't stop until we nail every coward 
who deals in death and put them where 
they belong. 

Now, you have had outstanding results 
over the last 2 years, thanks to the team 
efforts of local, State, and Federal agents: 
nearly 40 million in cash confiscated, the 
equivalent of 9 million injections of heroin 
and 38 million doses of cocaine seized. And 
that’s 15 doses for every man, woman, and 
child in Orange County. Do we need any 
other reason than that to win this war? Let 
these funds go then to fighting the war they 
once financed. Let us raise awareness and 
build strength through a constellation of 
concerned Americans in every town, city, 
and community in this country. And let us 
send a message, loud and clear, to every 
drug merchant in America: You’re going to 
be out of business. That is our message. 
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That is my message to you today. Keep up 
the good work and continue to set an exam- 
ple for the rest of our great country. 

Thank you. God bless you. And God bless 
the United States of America. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:23 p.m. out- 
side of the main ranch house. He was intro- 
duced by Orange County Sheriff Brad 
Gates. In his remarks, he referred to Mi- 
chael K. Hayde, president of Drug Use Is 
Life Abuse, a nonprofit support group of 
the Orange County Sheriffs Advisory 
Council. Rev. Robert Schuller is pastor of 
the Crystal Cathedral in Orange County, 
CA. Prior to his remarks, the President 
toured the facility, and following his re- 
marks, he attended a working luncheon in 
the ranch house with law enforcement offi- 
cers. 


Remarks to Members of the Spanish- 
American Community in Los Angeles, 
California 

April 25, 1989 


Thank you very much. And, Mr. 
Schwartz—Murray, thank you, sir, for the 
warm welcome back to this campus, and I 
am so delighted to be here. This is a non- 
partisan appearance. And therefore I will 
resist any partisan commentary except to 
make note that it was here—not in this very 
room, but right on this campus—Murray 
Schwartz referring to my last visit here that 
was highly politicized, perhaps one of the 
most dramatic moments in our whole cam- 
paign cycle, but certainly in my life. And so, 
I have a feeling, a good feeling, and very 
pleased to be welcomed back by two 
people who give so much.to UCLA [Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles]. 

I would just give a word of welcome to all 
of you. And I’m delighted to salute UCLA, 
one of our great universities. I would simply 
say that expressing gratitude is not always 
easy. But I do want to express my gratitude 
for this warm reception. I had a chance to 
meet with some of the organizers early on 
to tell them how grateful I am for this won- 
derful get-together on relatively short 
notice. 
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You know, a Hispanic patriot of our hemi- 
sphere once said: “I am America’s son. To 
her I belong.” Well, let me speak for Bar- 
bara, who regrettably is not with us here 
tonight. I feel that we belong, for we’ve 
spent a lot of our adu!t lives in—Barbara 
and I—in Texas, seeing close up, firsthand, 
the strength of the Hispanic communities 
there. Hispanic values touched us: Disci- 
pline, caring, patriotism, love of God. And 
of course because of Jeb’s wife, Columba, 
we feel doubly blessed as a family because 
the Hispanic culture is our culture, too. 

And tomorrow I’m going to meet with 
one of our greatest Presidents. And I’m 
talking about California’s always-favorite 
son and my good friend, Ronald Reagan. 
And I can’t help recalling the words that he 
once said about Hispanic Americans: “Just 
as their forefathers sought a dream in the 
new world, Hispanic-Americans have real- 
ized their dream in our great nation and 
will continue to do so. Their dedication to 
higher purposes reflects what is best in the 
American spirit.” Well, my friends, that 
spirit brought your parents and your grand- 
parents and some of you to the United 
States. And they and you came in search of 
a better life, and you’re finding it. And you 
came to build a better America, and you’re 
sure helping build it. And you’re building it 
through family, through church, through 
love of country and belief in the value of 
hard work—you know, building it in the 
school also, a new spirit, I’d say, of public 
service that is sweeping our educational 
system, from grade school to grad school, 
building it through excellence and through 
such leaders now as we have in Washing- 
ton: Secretaries Lujan [Interior] and Cava- 
zos [Education], who so enrich our adminis- 
tration. 

It was over a year ago at a LULAC 
[League of United Latin American Commu- 
nities] meeting in Texas where I said time 
had come, long since, that we have Hispan- 
ics in the President’s Cabinet. And now we 
have two outstanding Secretaries: Manuel 
Lujan and Lauro Cavazos. 

I don’t want to embarrass this guy, but it 
was here at UCLA, on one of these ques- 
tions they ask you at these debates out of a 
clear blue sky—and they asked me: Name a 
couple of contemporary heroes, or who are 
your heroes? I’ve found that in this line of 


work you always get psychoanalyzed— 
[laughter|—and you're stretched out on a 
theoretical couch for people to figure out 
what makes you tick—that just goes with 
the job. But this question came out of the 
clear blue sky, and it had something to do 
with your heroes. And I cited, quite proud- 
ly, Tony Fauci, who is one of the research- 
ers and now top people at the National In- 
stitutes of Health who is doing so much in 
AIDS and cancer research and all of this. 
What immediately came to my mind was 
Jaime Escalante, who is here with us today. 
And I—here he is—I told Jaime—I said, 
“Look”—I saw him later; I think it was back 
at the White House or somewhere—I said, 
“I hope I didn’t throw you into some kind 
of partisan limelight there because what I 
really wanted to do, though, is express my 
feeling of contribution, my feeling of re- 
spect for the contribution that you have 
made in this—what we're talking about 
here today—excellence in education.” So, 
right amongst us again is one of my genuine 
heroes. 

I see many business people here, people 
that know what entrepreneurship means 
and have taken the lead in starting 
businesses and building them. And you are 
creating new jobs and cutting unemploy- 
ment in the process—here, California, many 
of you from across the country. And as 
America’s fastest growing minority in the 
21st century, you, more than ever, will help 
tell the American story. And so is the prom- 
ise that our kids will inherit a better land 
than we inherited true. It is very, very true. 
And I’m convinced of it. 

And I haven’t been President very long, 
but I remain an optimist about the United 
States of America. The problems are big, 
but we can solve them. And when I look to 
the values that have to be—give us the un- 
derpinning for everything we do in society, . 
I come right back to the Hispanic commu- 
nity. And I’m grateful to you. 

Some people say that the younger gen- 
eration is selfish. I don’t believe this. I have 
much more confidence in the young people 
than to say they’re selfish, And young 
people of this country hunger to return to 
America a measure of what America has 
given us all. The people in this room care 
about the disadvantaged, about the environ- 
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ment. And under this administration, we 
are going to work together to transform our 
caring into a commitment for action. Let us 
pledge, then, not simply to knock at the 
door of opportunity, let’s throw that door 
wide open and keep it open. And let’s re- 
member that we are one nation under God 
and that we honor Him with the lives we 
lead. 


People are asking me about—Now that 
you’ve been President, what are some of 
your major concerns? And one for me is the 
diminution of American family. It’s more 
than a sociological textbook kind of a con- 
cern. I worry about it. And I want to say to 
you in this room—because I think of the 
Hispanic culture in America, in the United 
States, is family-oriented; strength coming 
from the family—I will have nothing to do 
with any Federal legislation that diminishes 
the strength of the American family. We’ve 
got to find ways to strengthen it, and I 
think I’ve learned a lot of that right here 
from people in this room. 


We are rural and urban; native-born and 
foreign-born; Hispanic and non-Hispanic; 
brown, black, white. But most of all, we are 
Americans. So, my plea is: Let’s join our 
hands together for the future is ours. And as 
we do, please accept my thanks for this 
wonderful occasion. I do want to have an 
opportunity now to come and greet as 
many as I possibly can—this wonderful oc- 
casion. God bless you. Thank you all, and 
God bless the United States of America. 
Thank you very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 5:28 p.m. in 
the Galleria at the James West Alumni 
Center on the campus of the University of 
California at Los Angeles. In his remarks, 
he referred to Murray Schwartz, executive 
vice chancellor of the university; John and 
Columba Bush, his son and daughter-in- 
law; and Jaime Escalante, a calculus teacher 
at Garfield High School in east Los Ange- 
les. Prior to his remarks, the President at- 
tended a reception in the alumni center for 
leaders of the Hispanic community. At the 
conclusion of his remarks, he went to the 
Four Seasons Hotel, where he stayed over- 
night. 
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Nomination of Richard L. Armitage To 
Be Secretary of the Army 


April 25, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Richard L. Armitage to be 
Secretary of the Army. He would succeed 
John O. Marsh. 

Mr. Armitage has served in several capac- 
ities at the Department of Defense, includ- 
ing Assistant Secretary of Defense for Inter- 
national Security Affairs, 1983 to present, 
and Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for International Security Affairs for East 
Asia, 1981-1983. From 1979 to 1983, Mr. 
Armitage established a Washington-based 
consulting firm specializing in Asian affairs, 
and he worked in the foreign policy. office 


. of the Reagan Presidential campaign. Mr. 


Armitage has served as administrative assist- 
ant to Senator Robert Dole of Kansas, 1978- 
1979; consultant to the Pentagon, 1975- 
1976; and Naval and Marine Corps adviser 
with the U.S. Defense Attaché Office in 
Saigon, 1973-1975. He is a member of the 
Association of Asian Studies and the World 
Affairs Council. 

Mr. Armitage graduated from the USS. 
Naval Academy in 1967, where he received 
a commission as an ensign in the U.S. Navy. 
Mr. Armitage was born in 1945, in Boston, 
MA. He is married, has seven children, and 
resides in Vienna, VA. 


Nomination of William Lucas To Be an 
Assistant Attorney General 


April 25, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate William Lucas to be an 
Assistant Attorney General (Civil Rights Di- 
vision). He would succeed William Bradford 
Reynolds. 

Since 1987 Mr. Lucas has been an attor- 
ney with Evans and Luptak in Detroit, MI. 
He served as chief executive officer in 
Wayne County, MI, 1983-1987, and he 
served in the Wayne County Sheriffs De- 
partment, 1968-1983. Mr. Lucas served as a 
special agent in the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, 1963-1968; civil rights division 
of the Justice Department, 1962-1963; New 
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York City Police Department, 1954-1962. 
He was a teacher and social worker in New 
York City, 1952-1954. In addition, Mr. 
Lucas was chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee Coalition Outreach Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Lucas graduated from Manhattan 
College (B.S., 1952) and Fordham Law 
School (J.D., 1962). In addition, he was a 
fellow at the John F. Kennedy School of 
Government at Harvard University. Mr. 
Lucas resides in Detroit, MI. 


Nomination of Robert Davila To Be 
Assistant Secretary for Special 
Education and Rehabilitation Services 
and Nell Carney To Be Commissioner 
of the Rehabilitation Services 
Administration 


April 25, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Robert Davila to be Assist- 
ant Secretary for Special Education and Re- 
habilitative Services and Nell Carney to be 
Commissioner of the Rehabilitation Services 
Administration. Both positions are in the 
Department of Education. Dr. Davila would 
succeed Madeleine Will, and Dr. Carney 
would succeed Susan Suter. 

Concurrently, the Department of Educa- 
tion announced today the appointment of 
Michael Vader as Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary in the Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services and Judy Schrag as 
Director of the Office of Special Education 
Services. 

Since 1987 Dr. Carney has served as as- 
sistant director at the Virginia Department 
for the Visually Handicapped and as assist- 
ant regional manager, 1985-1987. She has 
also served in several other capacities in the 
education field, including instructor, Wash- 
ington, DC, public schools, 1984-1985; vo- 
cational rehabilitation administrator, Wash- 
ington State Department for the Blind, 
1979-1984; rehabilitation counselor, 1978- 
1979; and instructor, Nashville public 
schools, 1975-1978. She graduated from 
Peabody College for Teachers (B.S., 1974; 
M.A., 1975). She is married and resides in 
Richmond, VA. 


Robert Davila has served in several ca- 
pacities at Gallaudet University, including 
vice president for precollege programs, 
1978 to present; professor, department of 
education, 1980 to present; acting dean, 
Model Secondary School for the Deaf, 
1979-1980; and director, Kendall Demon- 
stration Elementary School, 1974-1978. Dr. 
Davila graduated from Gallaudet University 
(B.A., 1953), Hunter College (M.S., 1963), 
and Syracuse University (Ph.D., 1972). He is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
Washington, DC. 


Appointment of Bonnie Guiton as 
Director of the Office of Consumer 
Affairs 


April 25, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Bonnie Guiton to be Direc- 
tor of the Office of Consumer Affairs at the 
Department of Health and Human Services. 
In that capacity she will be the principal 
adviser to the President on consumer issues. 
She would succeed Virginia H. Knauer. 


Dr. Guiton was appointed by President 
Reagan on June 18, 1987, as Assistant Secre- 
tary for Vocational and Adult Education at 
the Department of Education. Prior to the 
appointment she served as vice chairman of 
the U.S. Postal Rate Commission, 1984- 
1987. She also served as vice president and 
general manager of Kaiser Center, Inc., and 
Kaiser Center Properties. She has served as 
the executive director of the Marcus A. 
Foster Educational Institute and was for- 
merly an assistant dean of students, interim 
head of the ethnic studies department, and 
a lecturer at Mills College. 


Dr. Guiton received a bachelor’s degree 
from Mills College, a master’s degree from 
California State University at Hayward, and 
a doctorate in education from the Universi- 
ty of California at Berkeley. She was born 
in Springfield, IL, on October 30, 1941, and 
she resides in Falls Church, VA. 
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Question-and-Answer Session With 
Reporters Following a Meeting With 
Former President Ronald Reagan in 
Los Angeles, California 


April 26, 1989 


President Bush 


Q. President Reagan, how do you think 
your successor is doing in his first hundred 
daysP There seems to be some discussion 
about that. 

President Reagan. Well, I’m not a part of 
that discussion because I think he’s doing 
just fine. And he was a major part of every- 
thing that we did for the preceding 8 years. 
I’m very pleased to have him here. 

Q. President Reagan, there’s been some 
suggestion that President Bush has been a 
little slow in reacting and responding to Mr. 
Gorbachev. How do you feel about that, sir? 

President Reagan. As I say, I think he’s 
doing just fine. 


Iran Arms and Contra Aid Controversy 


Q. Mr. President, what do you feel about 
Ollie North these days, now that he’s built a 
legal defense on an assertion that he was 
only following orders the entire time in the 
Iran-contra affair? 

President Reagan. Here’s one where I 
think we’re both in the same boat. With 
this before a jury now, I don’t think any 
comment is appropriate or proper with 
regard to that. 

Q. Were you aware, Mr. President, that 
documents were not seen by the Iran- 
contra committees on the Hill? 

President Reagan. Well, again, as I say, I 
just don’t think this is a time to comment. 


Death of Lucille Ball 


Q. President Reagan, would you com- 
ment on the passing of Lucille Ball today? 

President Reagan. Well, yes, I’ve issued a 
statement on that. I think it’s a great trage- 
dy, and all of us are affected. She was a 
friend; we loved her dearly. And she’s truly 
going to be missed. 
National Security 

Q. Mr. President, what do you think of 
President Bush’s decision to cut money for 
Star Wars and military aid to the contras? 

President Reagan. Well, having had, for 8 
years, some of the same problems he’s 
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facing now, I’m not going to comment on 
that. I think that I can rest assured that he 
means to maintain our national security. 
There are many problems to contend with. 


Abortion 


Q. President Bush, the Supreme Court 
today will be considering an abortion case. 
Would you like to see that be the first step 
in a move to ban abortion in this country? 

President Bush. Yes. 

Q. President Reagan? Same question. 

President Reagan. 1 think we’ve been 
agreed on that. You know my position on 
abortion. 


Advice from President Reagan 


Q. President Bush, are you looking for 
any tips today or anything in this meeting? 

President Bush. Always. 

Q. On what? 

President Bush. “Life its own self,” as 
Dan Jenkins said, “life its own self.” Figure 
that one out, Norm [Norman Sandler, 
United Press International]. But what it 
means is: I have a lot more to learn from 
President Reagan. As I’ve told you all over 
and over again I learned a lot in 8 years. I 
learned a lot about principle. I learned a lot 
about the world as it really is. And so, I 
want to talk to him about the changes that 
are taking place abroad—Japan, NATO 
[North Atlantic Treaty Organization], 
Europe, all over the place—and get his 
advice. So, that’s what I hope this visit will 
be about. 

Q. Can you give us a sense of what he’s 
told you here today, sir? 

President Bush. Well, we just started. He 
told me you were coming in. He said there 
would be two waves and we were going to 
take questions at the second wave. That was 
all we’ve said so far after we said hello. 

Q. Would you like to enlist President Rea- 
gan’s support for anything in particular— 
missions, special_—. 

President Bush. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us about it? 

President Bush. No specific mission, but 
strong support. And I want to keep him 
fully informed. The respect for him around 
the world knows no bounds, and I’ve en- 
countered that when I’ve met with 36, I 
believe it is, heads of state so far. And so, I 
hope I can talk him into various missions or 
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assignments as time goes by. But I’m re- 
spectful of his own private life and what 
he’s doing so—but there will be plenty of 
opportunity to stay in touch, and that I’m 
determined to do. 


White House Press Corps 


Q. President Reagan, do you think your 
successor has a kinder gentler press corps? 
More so than you had? [Laughter] 

President Reagan. Oh, I think we’re fa- 
miliar with that. I think—one thing I want 
to tell you that I proved to him before you 
came in, if you’re curious about that—I 
proved to him I was a Californian. We stood 
in the window, and I showed him that you 
could see Catalina from here. 

President Bush. That’s right. That’s right. 


What a view. Have you all checked it? It’s 
worth a look out there. 


Offshore Oil Drills 


Q. You don’t want any offshore oil drills 
out there, do you? 


President Bush. Any what? 

Q. Offshore oil drills out there. 

President Bush. Out where? 

Q. Out there at that view? 

President Bush. Well, I don’t know that 
anyone is proposing that right now, but you 
know my position on that—strong environ- 
mental concerns and strong concerns about 
this country becoming further dependent 
on foreign oil. And I’m convinced that the 
proper balance can be found. 


Views on the Presidency 


Q. Do you miss the White House, sir? 
President Reagan. No, it’s in good hands. 


President Bush. 1 can tell you they miss 
him because the people there are the same. 
They’re the same wonderful group that you 
told me were first rate, and they talk very 
fondly about you and Nancy. 


Note: President Bush spoke at 9:48 a.m. in 
the office of former President Ronald 
Reagan at Fox Plaza. In the evening, Presi- 
dent Bush traveled to Miami, FL, where he 
spent the night. 


Executive Order 12676—Delegating 
Authority to Provide Assistance for the 
Nicaraguan Resistance 


April 26, 1989 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, including Public 
Law 101-14, to implement the Bipartisan 
Accord on Central America of March 24, 
1989 (“Act”), the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended (22 U.S.C. 2151 et seq.), 
Central American Peace Assistance Act, 
Public Law 100-276, and section 301 of 
title 3 of the United States Code, and in 
order to delegate certain functions concern- 
ing the designation of amounts to be trans- 
ferred from specified accounts, the transfer 
of funds, and related personnel matters, it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. The Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget, in consultation 
with the Secretary of State, is authorized to 
perform the functions, vested in the Presi- 
dent by sections 2 and 4 of the Act, of 
determining the amounts of unobligated 
funds that are to be transferred to the 
Agency for International Development, and 
of designating the accounts to which they 
are to be transferred. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Defense, in con- 
sultation with the Administrator of the 
Agency for International Development, is 
authorized to perform the functions, vested 
in the President by sections 2 and 4 of the 
Act, of transferring unobligated funds from 
the accounts specified in section 6 of the 
Act. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Defense is au- 
thorized to perform the function of desig- 
nating the amounts of unobligated funds 
from accounts specified in section 6 of the 
Act to be transferred. 

Sec. 4. The Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget is authorized to per- 
form the function of approving the detail- 
ing of personnel to the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development. This authority is 
vested in the President by section 4(d) of 
Public Law 100-276 and made applicable 
by section 8(c) of the Act. 

Sec. 5. This order shall be effective imme- 
diately. 
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Sec. 6. Executive Order No. 12654 is re- 
voked, 


George Bush 
The White House, 
April 26, 1989. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:56 a.m., April 28, 1989] 


Remarks to the State Legislature in 
Austin, Texas 


April 26, 1989 


Thank you very, very much for that 
warm welcome. Mr. Speaker, thank you, sir, 
for presenting me to this esteemed body. 
And, Lieutenant Governor Hobby, my re- 
spects and thanks to you and to Bill Clem- 
ents. It’s a good thing it isn’t his birthday. 
[Laughter| ’'m not sure another plaid day 
in the Texas Legislature is in order. But a 
belated happy birthday, anyway. 


I’m delighted to be back in Austin with so 
many friends. And I'll want to discuss a few 
issues facing Texas and all of America. But 
let me just say a few words about what it 
means to be a Texan. My credentials: I have 
my driver’s license here, and I have my 
Texas hunting license here, and somewhere 
my voter registration slip.. And it is true, I 
like Kennebunkport, but I am a Texan. And 
so, I just want to clear the air and say a few 
words about that. 


You know, like the former kingdom of 
Hawaii, Texas is a nation that had to recon- 
cile itself to being a State. But like Hawaii, 
we'll never reconcile ourselves to being or- 
dinary. From the Pecos to the Pedernales, 
from the Rio Grande to the Red River, 
there is no place on Earth like Texas, nor is 
there another capitol in America quite like 
this one, built of this rose-tinged granite 
that blushes in the low sun. And this being 
Texas, we had to build a capitol that is ex- 
actly one foot taller than the one in Wash- 
ington. And so, I hope it’s not too much of a 
cliche to say that Texas stands tall in the 
heart of this President. 


Perhaps for this reason, Larry McMurtry, 
who was at the White House the other 
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day—he’s one of my favorite writers—in 
“Lonesome Dove” he describes the mythic 
Texas and conjures that sense of the place 
we all know so well. And I’m inspired by a 
man of letters who can convincingly adopt 
the voice of the cowboys and the outlaws, 
men whose only schooling was in dodging 
bullets, whose only lessons were in how to 
run or rustle cattle. 


But unlike Davy Crockett, I first set out 
for Texas not on horseback from Tennessee 
but from Connecticut in a red Studebaker 
in June of 1948. And more than 40 years 
later, that trip is still a vivid memory: High- 
way 80, neon Pearl Beer signs appearing in 
the desert twilight—and see, I’ve got a note 
here—and stopping at a cafe—I’ll admit it I 
didn’t know if chicken-fried steak was a 
chicken fried like a steak or a steak that 
tasted like a chicken, but I’ve learned. 
[Laughter] And still, Bar and I settled in 
Texas, as did many before us. We raised 5 
kids and helped get into the business 
world—helped start a business. And in that 
span of 40 years, I’ve watched with pride as 
this State has grown into even greater 
glory. And in my lifetime, I’ve seen the oil 
wealth of west Texas help finance the build- 
ing of great cities, the expansion of great 
universities and colleges—the origins of a 
Texas Renaissance, if you will. The energy 
business helped make Texas what it is 
today: the Third Coast of the United States. 


This Texas Renaissance lasted for years, 
even decades. But you also know another 
more recent chapter of the Texas story: oil 
cheaper than some of this fancy mineral 
water, skylines of sometimes empty build- 
ings, expensive homes to be had just for the 
monthly payments, and thousands of laid-off 
workers. Now, I’m no cowboy. I pitch 
horseshoes for a living, but I don’t ride 
these broncos. I understand, though, that 
cowboys have a term for the most danger- 
ous and cunning bronco of all. And they call 
it a sunfisher. And those broncos will rebel 
against a rider by adopting a motion not 
unlike the sunfish: a full-force leap into the 
air, back arched high, flank twisting the 
rider to the left, head and upper torso twist- 
ing the rider to the right in an attempt to 
tear him apart. And let me suggest that not 
sO many months ago, the whole State of 
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Texas, our State, felt like it had been on just 
such a ride. But strong men and women are 
challenged by adversity, and I believe Texas 
has proven that. And there may be a few 
more bumps and bruises ahead, but make 
no mistake: Texas is back—back in the 
saddle, strong in every way. 


State unemployment has dipped to its 
lowest level in 4 years, signaling, I think, 
the diversification of the Texas economy. In 
1970 the energy sector accounted for 
nearly 25 percent of State output—25 per- 
cent. And last year it accounted for 11.4 
percent. And yet Texas has more than re- 
gained the 208,000 jobs it lost from 1986 to 
1987, with employment in plastics and avia- 
tion, electronics, space, and computer pro- 
gramming leading the way. More people 
are at work in Texas today than ever before 
in our history. And the Dallas-Fort Worth 
Metroplex leads in defense and aviation and 
technology; Houston in space and biomedi- 
cal research; Austin, microelectronics. An- 
other sign that Texas is becoming a world 
center of technology is the selection of Ellis 
County as the site of the Superconducting 
Supercollider. And when built, the SSC will 
enable us to study elemental particles with 
names like quarks and mesons and neu- 
trinos—sounds like a breakfast cereal that 
these grandkids of ours are into these days. 


But as Tom. Luce, chairman of the Texas 
National Research Laboratory Commission 
said, “With a little imagination, you can 
conclude that future research in the field of 
high energy could some day help us con- 
quer cancer or discover a way to boost the 
amount of information on a microchip or 
answer questions that eluded LEinstein, 
giving us a glimpse of the forces that bind 
the universe together.” The SSC is a key to 
understanding nature and to developing the 
technologies and industries of the 21st cen- 
tury. Let me assure you: I will back the 
construction of the SSC because it is good 
for the entire United States of America. 
And let me also salute you, the members of 
the Texas House and Senate, and the voters 
of this State for having the vision to take an 
early lead on this project. Texas got its act 
together and made an outstanding presen- 
tation early on. 


Still, no matter how diversified and high 
tech that we become, a strong domestic 


energy industry is important, still impor- 
tant, to the future of this State and, in my 
view, to the future of all America. I find it 
disturbing that nearly 50 percent of Ameri- 
ca’s oil is imported. This is not good for the 
national security of the United States of 
America. And now some are questioning 
the future of America’s energy production 
in the aftermath of the wreck of the Exxon 
Valdez off Alaska. I am as concerned as 
anyone, as all Americans are, by the envi- 
ronmental tragedy in Prince William Sound. 
We're using Federal resources intelligently 
to clean it up. We’re working with industry 
to develop an improved plan in the event 
of a future spill. But shutting down our do- 
mestic energy production is no answer and 
would merely increase our dependence on 
foreign oil. We must, and we will maintain 
a strong, domestic energy industry. 

To reduce our dependence on foreign oil, 
we must return to high levels of exploratory 
drilling. I propose to stimulate domestic 
drilling with tax credits and other incen- 
tives. We need more research—this isn’t 
just a function of the Government, inciden- 
tally—but we need more research to learn 
how to recover more of our secondary and 
tertiary oil. And I want to do something 
else. Texas has a 65-year supply of one of 
the cleanest forms of energy known to man: 
natural gas. And I call on the United States 
Congress, at long last, to fully decontrol nat- 
ural gas. And I believe that’s going to 
happen soon. 

We need a national energy policy that 
relies not only on oil but on other sources as 
well. I believe we can and must use safe 
nuclear power. I believe that coal has a 
bright future. And you know my confidence 
in natural gas. As we all become increasing- 
ly concerned about the need for clean air, 
we must look more to natural gas and 
to nuclear power. We must press forward 
with clean coal technology, and we must 
produce more of our corn crop to produce— 
switch more of our corn crop to produce 
ethanol, more of our natural gas to produce 
methanol. And the greater use of these alter- 
nate fuels will rapidly improve the air quality 
of our most heavily polluted cities. And I’m 
talking about Los Angeles, Denver. I’m talk- 
ing about Houston, Texas, and other heavily 
impacted areas. 
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I know there are still a few dark clouds 
remaining on our economic horizon. I know 
that you’re concerned about the continuing 
crisis in many of the savings and loan insti- 
tutions. And I’ve asked for measures to re- 
store these institutions to financial health. 
And I’ve asked for $37 million in 1989 
funds for the Justice Department so that 
those who willfully abuse the trust of the 
small savers can expect to be pursued; tried; 
and, if guilty, put into prison. We must go 
after the white-collar criminal in this coun- 
try as well as the others. The United States 
Senate has acted expeditiously on the sav- 
ings and loan bill that I put forward—strong 
support on both sides of the aisle, Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike. And I now call 
on the House of Representatives to pass a 
responsible savings and loan bill as soon as 
possible. 

Texas, like all America, faces many chal- 
lenges. But I believe that by working to- 
gether, as Republicans and Democrats, as 
Federal and as State officials, we can lick 
any problems down the path. Federalism 
works. Federalism works because of your 
leadership and your initiative. The old 
dictum of the best government being that 
which is closest to the people applies here, 
right here in this chamber, right here in 
Austin, Texas, right here at the capitol. 
True, some problems of the recent past 
linger on. Some areas of the State are re- 
covering more slowly than others. But the 
way is clear to a future as bright and prom- 
ising as the blue Texas sky: a new reliance 
on a diversified economy and the technol- 
ogies of the next century. And this is the 
secret of the Texas turnaround, and its un- 
folding is a tribute not just to the entrepre- 
neurial spirit of Texans themselves but to 
the leadership of Governor Clements, Sena- 
tors Gramm and Bentsen, the congressional 
delegation, and the men and women of the 
Texas legislature. Texas is starting to feel 
like its old self again. And there’s a feeling 
now that anything is possible. I’m not stand- 
ing here trying to underestimate the prob- 
lems of education or health or urban blight, 
but there is a new feeling abroad. Who 
knows, the Astros might win in the National 
League, and, yes, under enlightened new 
leadership—{/aughter}—the Texas Rangers 
might even win in the American League. 
Good luck. 
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Seriously, as we face our future in the 
White House, Barbara and I take with us 
memories of people and places from a State 
that has been home for most of our lives— 
all of my adult life, if you will. We remem- 
ber those 12 years in west Texas. It’s a dry 
heat. You don’t feel it. [Laughter] My eye. 
We were there for 12 years. But the 
people—I feel their strength and fierce in- 
dependence to this very day. And I remem- 
ber driving the kids across Texas. We 
moved down from west Texas down to the 
Gulf Coast, slowing down to take in the 
fields of the bluebonnets and Indian paint- 
brush. I don’t think you can drive through 
that country without thinking of yourself as 
a naturalist or an environmentalist, or at 
least counting your blessings. And I remem- 
ber the people of Houston, many of them 
mature and skeptical, but who nonetheless 
listened to a very green young man and 
sent him to Congress in 1966. And I re- 
member Lyndon Johnson at his ranch back 
in 1969, when I went over there—an elder 
Democrat, retired from the Presidency, 
giving neighborly advice to a young Repub- 
lican, while his very special Lady Bird held 
out her hand in hospitality. 


Barbara and I treasure these 41 years as 
Texans—the sights and sounds of our adult 
lifetime, the trust of many friends, and the 
love of a family. And all this and more, we 
remember when we think of home. 


You know, I’ve been thinking about it. 
Ann Richards was right. [Laughter] Why do 
you think that I said we could cancer con- 
quer? [Laughter] Look, I kept putting that 
silver foot in my mouth—{laughter|—all 
along the way. But the bottom line is: 
When they ask, Where’s George?, say he’s 
in Austin, among friends. And I’m very 
proud to be back. 


Thank you all. God bless you. And God 
bless the United States of America. 


Note: The President spoke at 4:35 p.m. in 
the house chamber of the State capitol. He 
was introduced by Gib Lewis, speaker of 
the house of representatives. At the conclu- 
sion of his remarks, the President referred 
to State treasurer Ann Richards. 
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Statement on the Death of Lucille Ball 
April 26, 1989 


Lucille Ball possessed the gift of laughter, 
but she also embodied an even greater 
treasure: the: gift of love. She appealed to 
the gentler impulses of the human spirit. 
She was not merely an actress or come- 
dienne; She was “Lucy,” and she was loved. 
I want to extend my deepest sympathy to 
the family of Lucille Ball. Their loss is im- 
measurable, but so is her legacy of laughter. 
It is timeless. It spans the generations. 

No television program in history was 
better named than “I Love Lucy”. Mrs. 
Bush joins me in mourning the death of this 
legendary figure. We, too, loved Lucy; so 
did the world. 


Remarks at the International Drug 
Enforcement Conference in Miami, 
Florida 


April 27, 1989 


And let me, at the outset, pay my re- 
spects to Governor Martinez, the Governor 
of Florida, who’s with me here today, with 
all of us here, and Senator Connie Mack, 
vitally interested, as is the Governor, in the 
war against drugs. And of course, my great 
respects to the Attorney General [Richard 
L. Thornburgh], who is taking a very 
prominent leadership role in this common 
fight. And it’s a pleasure to see out of 
Alaska for a change the Commandant of the 
Coast Guard, Paul Yost, who is doing an 
outstanding job half a world away up there 
in Alaska, but whose organization is doing 
such a superb job for the United States in 
this whole concept of interdiction. And so, 
we have a distinguished group here. 

“This scourge will stop.” Those were the 
words that Dick alluded to; those were the 
words with which I opened my Presidency. 
And it’s the continuation of that promise 
that brings me to Miami today. And I am 
honored to be here to talk with you. And I 
am very grateful to Jack Lawn and the— 
who’s head of the, as you all know, head of 
the DEA [Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion]—and the other distinguished enforce- 
ment chiefs who have come throughout the 


Americas, along with our friends and ob- 
servers from Europe, to join forces in a new 
tradition of international cooperation. And I 
had a visit just a second ago with Jack—just 
took a minute, but he was filling me in on 
his hopes for this conference and telling me 
of the cooperation that his organization was 
receiving from all of you. And so, let me, at 
the outset, say thank you. 

I’m here today to talk about war: first, to 
see cocaine trafficking for what it is—an 
attack aimed at enslaving and exploiting the 
weak; second, to confront what’s become a 
world war; and third, I hope to help end a 
nasty chapter in that war—the diversion of 
precursor chemicals. 

In the 19th century, the scourge of the 
Americas was slavery, a struggle of good 
and evil, in which some sought to enrich 
themselves by enslaving the most down- 
trodden of their countrymen. Today the 
scourge of this hemisphere is called cocaine. 
As commanding officers, you know the 
havoc of which we speak. You see it every 
day on the streets of your cities and in 
mountain villages, in the haunted eyes and 
the broken dreams of a generation of youth, 
of children who have fallen victim to a se- 
ductive, nightmarish new form of depend- 
ency and slavery. Our countries have suf- 
fered a terrible toll, many far worse than 
the United States. 

Drug traffic is called the world’s second 
most dangerous profession. The most dan- 
gerous really is yours, law enforcement, 
drug enforcement. Earlier this year, I had a 
glimpse of what must be all too familiar to 
many of you sitting around this table. I 
joined Mrs. Everett Hatcher to grieve for 
the death of her husband, a veteran DEA 
agent who was executed by cocaine cow- 
ards in the back streets of New York. A 
woman of considerable dignity, she put re- 
sponsibility for Mr. Hatcher’s death square- 
ly on those once naively excused as “casual” 
users of cocaine. Well, cocaine users can no 
longer claim noncombatant status. There is 
blood on their hands. And thanks in part to 
the demand-side programs like those you’re 
going to be talking about later this morning, 
this message has begun to sear the con- 
sciences of the stockbrokers and the stu- 
dents, the lawyers and the homemakers and 
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the athletes who finance our common 
enemy. 

There are many ironies. Drug addiction 
does not discriminate against a person be- 
cause of race, religion, or financial status. 
It’s the great equalizer, snaring sons and 
daughters of the rich, the poor, the middle 
class. Sometimes the opposite occurs, and 
kingpins are reduced to paupers. The opu- 
lence of Carlos Lehder’s lifestyle is but 
memory now, as he begins his journey to 
the grave—life without parole—in an IIli- 
nois penitentiary. The notorious Felix Gal- 
lardo, once boasting of his power and 
wealth, is also behind bars in Mexico. 
Stripped of blood money, they are no- 
bodies, no longer the stuff of myth. 

Your business, then—our business—is to 
pursue these outlaws to the ends of the 
Earth, to create a world without refuge, to 
leave no sanctuary, in your countries or in 
mine. And I’ve said it before: The war on 
drugs is no metaphor. We’ve been slower to 
recognize that it is also a world war, leaving 
no nation unscathed, one in which Hong 
Kong bankers and Bolivian growers and 
Middle Eastern couriers and West Coast 
wholesalers all play insidious roles. And it is 
especially acute in this hemisphere, where 
an explosive cycle of drugs, dependency, 
and dollars has escalated clear out of con- 
trol. 

The time for blame, the time for assign- 
ing blame is behind us. For too long, a 
sharp divide has been drawn between “pro- 
ducing” and “consuming” nations. Well, 
denial is a natural part of human nature, 
and probably part of a country’s nature as 
well. But let’s face it. Americans cannot 
blame the Andean nations for our voracious 
appetite for drugs. Ultimately, the solution 
to the United States drug problem lies 
within our own borders: stepped up en- 
forcement, but education and treatment as 
well. And our Latin American cousins 
cannot blame the United States for the vo- 
racious greed of the drug traffickers who 
control small empires at home. Ultimately, 
the solution to that problem lies within your 
borders. 

And yet good neighbors must stand to- 
gether. A world war must be met in kind. 
And so, today, as this conference winds 
down and concludes, we are presented with 
an historic opportunity. Allies in any war 
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must consult—as partners. And just as you 
have gathered on seven occasions for IDEC, 
I ask that the leaders of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, whose nations are afflicted by this 
scourge, join with me to work together 
toward a hemispheric compact on drugs, a 
mutual commitment of resources and 
energy to ensure a brighter day for the chil- 
dren of America. And I mean by that all the 
Americas. And I have directed that our na- 
tion’s new drug czar, William Bennett [Di- 
rector of National Drug Control Policy], 
take the lead in coordinating this vital initi- 
ative. 

IDEC demonstrates that we will put aside 
national differences to do what must be 
done. And together you have put cartels 
out of business, reduced the supply of co- 
caine, and increasingly educated our chil- 
dren about the dangers of drug use and 
trafficking. And I do commend Jack Lawn 
and each of you for having the foresight to 
establish this organization and for demon- 
strating the collective commitment to work 
together. 

I’ve spoken often of the horrors of chemi- 
cal warfare. Well, chemical abuse is also 
chemical warfare, poisoning our streets, as 
deadly as mustard gas. And today we're 
opening a new campaign to rid the world of 
these toxics. We’re going to start right here 
in the United States, because all too often 
that’s the original source of the basic indus- 
trial chemicals needed to produce cocaine. 
Now, U.S. chemical companies are justly 
proud of their products that vastly improve 
and help to extend life here and abroad. 
But few Americans are aware that illegally 
diverted barrels of dangerous chemicals— 
clearly marked with U.S. corporate logos— 
are routinely seized in the jungles of Co- 
lombia. IDEC held a panel discussion on 
this, Tuesday. And those gathered here— 
you understand its importance. Traffickers 
have hit us where it hurts. And now we’re 
going to exploit their vulnerabilities, crimp- 
ing the flow of the materials without which . 
they cannot produce: No chemicals, no co- 
caine. 

We know it works in the field. Many of 
you participated in IDEC Six, the oper- 
ations last August, when the combined ef- 
forts of 30 nations saw the seizure of 
155,000 pounds of highly flammable ether, 
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almost 450,000 pounds of acetone, over 
50,000 pounds of hydrochloric acid, and 
nearly 14,000 pounds of MEK. This past 
January, Colombian antinarcotics officers 
under General Mufioz Sanabria, who I un- 
derstand is here today—is he? I hope. Con- 
gratulations, General, for that, and thank 
you for what you’re doing for all of us in 
that regard—They destroyed 25 cocaine 
laboratories and enough chemicals to make 
approximately 88 metric tons of cocaine. 

The damage that’s done when 88 tons of 
cocaine hits the United States streets is 
pretty obvious. What’s not so well under- 
stood is the widespread environmental 
damage that precursor chemicals wreck 
when they are dumped in the forests of the 
Amazon Basin. One of today’s delegates, 
the Director of Narcotics Enforcement for 
Peru’s National Police, has told the DEA 
that as much as 175,000 pounds of sulfuric 
acid is dropped into the tributaries of the 
Upper Huallaga Valley each year. And 
anyone concerned about the legacy of defo- 
liation in Southeast Asia ought to go see 
what illegally diverted chemicals are begin- 
ning to do to the Andes right now. Nor are 
these chemical timebombs unique to South 
America. The problem here is so severe 
that last year’s drug bill authorized funds 
for the Environmental Protection Agency 
to clean up hazardous waste at clandestine 
U.S. drug labs. In January, DEA task force 
agents busted a heavily armed houseboat 
located on California’s Sacramento River. 
And the lab—here it was, right on the Sac- 
ramento River—had been dumping hydro- 
chloric acid and other raw waste directly 
into the water, within splashing distance of 
swimming kids and within casting distance 
of those out there fishing for salmon or 
stripers or whatever. And so, today I pledge 
to you that the United States will lead the 
fight against illicit shipments of precursor 
chemicals. And I have asked Dick Thorn- 
burgh, our able Attorney General, to take a 
principal role in this new effort. 

By and large, the chemical industry has 
supported us. Let’s be clear, we have been 
getting good support from most of the 
chemical industry. And as a result of last 
year’s Omnibus Drug Law, regulations are 
now being drafted to tighten controls on 
the chemicals needed to refine cocaine. 
And we are dedicating the resources neces- 


sary to the task. Whatever needs to be done 
will be done. 

Of course, unilateral action by us is not 
going to solve this problem. And that’s why 
we commend those governments, like Ven- 
ezuela and Colombia, that have already 
adopted strict chemical controls. And we 
urge other nations to do so quickly, as well 
as to approve the landmark U.N. Conven- 
tion, which includes precursor chemical 
controls. 

You know, many U.S. companies, includ- 
ing some chemical companies, have long 
recognized how drug abuse threatens pro- 
ductivity, corporate image, and ultimately 
profits. And many in the American corpo- 
rate community have donated countless 
hours and millions of dollars to stopping 
drug abuse. My Miami son, our son living 
here in Miami, Jeb, talks about the success- 
ful Business Against Drugs program right 
here in Miami. The American people are 
proud of these efforts, and I can tell you, 
our visitors from other countries that— 
breaking out all across this country are new 
such efforts, efforts by civilians, just plain 
concerned parents, others all around our 
country beginning to come together in 
their communities to join in this fight. 

Industry has got to do more. And I hope 
that parents’ groups and stockholders are 
listening today. We should demand that 
United States corporations act responsibly 
and that they not tolerate their chemicals 
ending up in criminal hands. We would like 
to see U.S. chemical manufacturers demon- 
strate their courage and civic responsibility 
by entering into a true partnership with our 
government as we try to stop narcotics at 
the source. These companies can make an 
important contribution to our nation’s fight 
against illegal drugs. They should make it 
their job to join in. No one—not parents, 
not churches, not bankers, and certainly not 
chemical makers—can afford to be AWOL 
in the war on drugs. 

With so many cultures represented right 
here in this room, it is inevitable that there 
are going to be differences. But we share at 
least one compelling experience. Wherever 
you call home—Bonn or Bogota or Boston— 
people around the world are beginning to 
hear the cries of the kids, the cries of our 
children, pleading with us to stop drugs. 
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Here in Miami last month one elementary 
teacher told of a writing assignment that 
she gave to her sixth-grade kids in school. 
The topic was: “If I Were In Charge of the 
World.” And every single one of these 36 
children, those sixth-graders, wrote that 
they would get rid of drugs if they were in 
charge of the world. They’d get rid of those 
people who are breaking the law, and they 
would put more effective policemen on the 
streets. 

My favorite speechwriter—I don’t know 
how well-known he is in some of your coun- 
tries, but he’s well-known here—is a base- 
ball great named Yogi Berra. And he’s been 
kidded for describing the 1969 Mets as 
“overwhelming underdogs.” Well, maybe 
that’s not such a bad description for the 
good guys in the fight against drugs. Sure, 
tough challenges remain, but the children 
are with us, and the times are beginning to 
change—and Yogi’s underdogs did win the 
World Series. 

So, thank you for joining us here today; 
thank you all for coming to the United 
States. And please, tell your leaders, your 
Presidents, whoever else you need to have 
involved, that we are anxious to work with 
them. God bless you. And Godspeed in your 
noble work to save the children of the 
world. Thank you all very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:55 a.m. in 
the Grand Ballroom at the Biscayne Bay 
Marriott Hotel. 


Remarks at the Dedication Ceremony 
for the C3I Drug Interdiction Facility 
in Miami, Florida 

April 27, 1989 


Commissioner von Raab, my thanks to 
you, sir, for that warm introduction. My re- 
spects to Admiral Yost, who has not neglect- 
ed the Coast Guard’s significant role in 
interdiction, but has found time to take a 
crucial leadership role as we battle against 
the environmental disaster up thousands of 
miles away in Prince William Sound, where 
the Coast Guard has performed in a superb 
fashion. I’m delighted to see Admiral Kelso 
here, and of course, it is most appropriate 
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that Dick Thornburgh, our outstanding At- 
torney General, be at my side today, as he 
was along with the Commissioner 2 or 3 
days ago in California, where we were re- 
viewing a site in a peaceful mountain area 
that had been taken over by a drug warlord 
in this country. And the effort had been 
broken up by the cooperative efforts, some 
of which we see on display here today. And 
so, it’s a pleasure, Dick, that you joined us 
once again. To my friend, Governor Marti- 
nez, I want to say to him I am grateful for 
the effort that Florida is putting into this 
effort. This war, this effort, will not be suc- 
cessful without the involvements of States 
and local communities and the private 
sector. And Bob Martinez has led the way, 
and I might say, ably assisted at the national 
level by Senator Gramm and Senator Mack, 
who are with us today, too. And I’d be 
remiss if I didn’t single out two United 
States Congressmen—if I hurt feelings, 
sorry, I just missed you—but Congressman 
Bilirakis and Congressman Young, two of 
Florida’s greats are with us here today as 
well. 

The dedication of this facility—I am privi- 
leged to have a part in that. And as I do, let 
me lay to rest just one popular misconcep- 
tion that’s brought home to me by the drill 
we saw inside. You know, in this country, 
there’s an image of a drug smuggler, some 
still think of as a grizzled character with 
some Hawaiian shirt, leather jacket, perhaps 
the long hair, beard tucked underneath an 
aviator’s hat—beard tucked underneath his 
helmet from some secondhand shop—ex- 
pected to be flying in a jump plane by the 
seat of his pants. And you know best, you 
here, how that popular image lacks reality. 
All too often, the drug smuggler is an excel- 
lent pilot or seaman, with a jet or an expen- 
sive boat equipped with the latest commu- 
nications and other sophisticated equip- 
ment. In short, he has everything that drug 
money can buy. And junking an airplane at 
sea can just be the cost of doing business on 
one run. 

To identify and interdict this new breed 
of sophisticated drug smugglers, we must do 
more than match the resources of the mul- 
tibillion-dollar drug empire. And that’s what 
we’ve done here, at C-3-I East, a nerve 
center in this war on drugs. Think of this as 
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one of America’s drug war situation rooms, 
as our early-warning network against nar- 
cotics. This facility, jointly commanded by 
the U.S. Customs Service and the Coast 
Guard, is an important part of our grand 
strategy in the war on drugs. And from 
here, we will be able to detect, track, iden- 
tify, and apprehend suspected smugglers 
operating vessels and aircraft. This is the 
second such facility to come on line, joining 
one in Riverside, California, to guard more 
than 3,600 miles of our nation’s southern 
flank. In time, this facility alone will watch 
the skies from Brownsville, Texas, to Puerto 
Rico and across the entire Eastern Sea- 
board. 

Four years in planning and construction, 
this facility is dedicated to the principles of 
unity and cooperation, principles that are 
essential to repel the drug invasion of 
America. This facility provides the best ex- 
ample of how agencies will work together 
to wage the war on drugs. From this site, 
civilian and defense radars will work to- 
gether, under the watchful eye of the Coast 
Guard and Customs duty officers, who will 
coordinate interception by Federal, State, 
and local law enforcement agencies, wheth- 
er that means scrambling a jet fighter, 
Coast Guard cutter, speedboats guided by 
the Blue Lightning Strike Force. 

America’s response to airborne smuggling 
is especially dramatic, growing from a 
ragtag collection of twin-engine planes that 
were seized in the first instance from the 
smugglers into a highly sophisticated fleet 
of aircraft equipped with sensors designed 
for a unique law enforcement mission. And 
Customs has a fleet of chase planes and 
Black Hawk helicopters on loan from the 
Army. The Coast Guard operates Falcon 
jets with infrared sensors and interceptor 
radars just like those on the F-16. These are 
just some of the birds of prey that will re- 
lentlessly search the skies for drug smug- 
glers. 

As impressive as this high-tech effort is, 
it’s only as effective as the men and women 
who manage it. And it is with this in mind 
that I salute those in the field, who are at 
risk of every single day in the war against 
drugs. But I also want to salute the officers 
who will staff this post, for every technician 
in this room and this area knows that the 
lives of his colleagues will be on the line. 


This is a special responsibility that takes a 
special kind of courage. 

Our purpose is simple and close to home: 
to keep drugs out of the lockers, the class- 
rooms, and off the playgrounds of our 
schools; to redeem the children of America 
from the scourge of drugs. In the months 
and years ahead, you will count kilos of co- 
caine and mountains of marijuana seized 
from the ships and the planes. And you'll 
never know how many lives will be saved 
by your efforts. But never forget that saving 
lives is what this is all about; saving lives is 
exactly what you are doing. 

So, Commissioner and Admiral, I thank 
you, and I salute from the bottom of my 
heart the men and women of Customs and 
the Coast Guard for all that they have done 
and for all that they will do. Thank you all, 
and God bless you. Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:40 a.m. in 
front of the facility. In his opening re- 
marks, he referred to William von Raab, 
Commissioner of the U.S. Customs Service; 
Adm. Paul A. Yost, Commandant of the 
U.S. Coast Guard; and Adm. F.B. Kelso II, 
USN, commander in chief of the U.S. Atlan- 
tic Fleet. Prior to the ceremony, the Presi- 
dent observed a simulated interdiction exer- 
cise on the Operations Floor of the facility. 


Remarks at the Dedication Ceremony 
for the Michael Bilirakis Alzheimer’s 
Center in Palm Harbor, Florida 


April 27, 1989 


Thank you, Mike. Thank you very much 
for this warm welcome. And I am pleased 
to be here. Please. Governor Martinez and 
Senator Mack and Congressman Bill Young, 
our neighboring Congressman from here, 
I’m just delighted to be here. And I want to 
congratulate Ed and Reverend Fresh and 
everybody else that has been instrumental 
and so creative in this marvelous project 
that we’re here to honor. 

But first, I want to say how much Barbara 
and I treasure the friendship with your 
Congressman Mike Bilirakis and his lovely 
Evelyn. And in case you didn’t know it, 
you're pretty lucky. And since we're in a 
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wonderful health facility, [ll give you a 
report on the Silver Fox. She’s doing very 
well. And so are the puppies, though I will 
be glad when they go on to their new 
owners. But, Evelyn and Mike, thank you 
for the warm welcome back. 

I’m here today to really thank Mike for 
what he has done in this thousand-points-of- 
light fashion and his private devotion in 
seeking support and solutions for Alzhei- 
mer’s patients. And for his dedicated work, 
we are all very, very grateful. 

It’s a special honor to be here, on behalf 
of a cause that matters so deeply to so 
many. Alzheimer’s extracts a devastating 
toll on its victims and on those who love 
them. And by the time this century ends, 
more than one out of four Americans will 
be over 50 and will face some risk of being 
stricken with this disease. The Michael Bili- 
rakis Alzheimer’s Center is designed to care 
for Alzheimer’s patients all the way from 
that original diagnosis to caring for them in 
their most difficult days. And this center 
will serve as a place of hope and a source of 
comfort until a cure is found. And while the 
disease may ravage its victims, it makes 
heroes and heroines, in my view, out of all 
who care for them. And while it challenges 
the very fabric of the family, it also de- 
mands a new strength—a strength in each 
a we might not have known we 

ad. 

But above all, this disease is a reminder of 
what ought to be the American birthright: 
that we should be able to live our lives as 
engaged, productive, and full participants 
in this community of citizens. In a nation 
that looks after its own, that birthright en- 
tails its own responsibility: that any defini- 
tion of a successful life must include serving 
others. And that success is not, cannot, be 
measured by the sum of our possessions but 
by the good we do for others—and that 
whatever life and health and love we have 
within us, we must share with others. 

Older Americans represent a phenomenal 
reserve of talent and experience, qualities 
that this country sorely needs. And so, even 
as I join you in dedicating a place of refuge 
and comfort for those stricken with this 
deadly disease, I would ask all of you who 
have health and determination to consider 
how much we gain when we give of our- 
selves. 
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In New York City—I'll never forget it— 
hearing about it from her—Barbara met 
with a group helping young Cambodians to 
learn English. And while she was there, an 
older lady told Barbara how desperately 
lonely she had been before she volunteered. 
And her eyes filled with tears at remember- 
ing it. And then her face lit up as she told 
my wife, “I’ve never been lonely a day 
since.” Well, one person’s need matches an- 
other’s, and a wonderful thing happens. I 
always like to remember that there is no 
exercise better for the human heart than 
reaching down and lifting someone else up. 
The rest of your life really should be the 
best of your life. 

At the Inaugural, which seems like 
months ago, but it wasn’t that long ago—I 
keep getting reminded it was about 100 
days ago—[laughter|—I spoke of a new en- 
gagement in the lives of others. And today I 
challenge those of you who can to get in- 
volved and to stay involved. Find a place or 
an organization or someone else’s life where 
you can make a difference. And so many of 
you here—I feel like I’m preaching to the 
choir—so many of you already have. Some 
of you do volunteer work at local hospitals 
or in one of the constellation of community 
groups in and around Palm Harbor. I un- 
derstand a number of the people here 
today have been helping boys in trouble at 
the Sheriffs Youth Ranch. And many of you 
at St. Mark’s are donating your time to 
helping out on the Alzheimer’s unit. 

And to those of you who are making the 
lives of the less fortunate a little easier, I 
offer my admiration and my thanks. “The 
young know the rules,” Oliver Wendell 
Holmes once said, “but the old know the 
exceptions.” Many of you today already are 
exceptions and exceptional. And I cheer 
you on, and I encourage you. And I thank 
you for what you do to help others. 

Thank you. God bless you. And God bless 
the United States of America. Thank you 
very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:11 p.m. in 
the courtyard of St. Mark Village, a senior 
citizen facility. In his opening remarks, he 
referred to Edgar E. Hutfliz Il, executive 
director of St. Mark Village, and Rev. James 
H. Fresh, senior pastor of St. Mark Luther- 
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an Church and chairman of the board of 
the village. Following his remarks, the 
President returned to Washington, DC. 


Statement on Panama’s Presidential 
Elections 


April 27, 1989 


The people of Panama clearly yearn for a 
free and fair election on May 7th so that 
their country can again take its rightful 
place in this hemisphere’s community of 
democratic nations. Only the threat of vio- 
lence and massive fraud by the Noriega 
regime will keep the Panamanian people 
from realizing that aspiration for democra- 
cy. 
Free and fair elections on May 7th, and 
respect for the results, can produce a legiti- 
mate government in Panama, which will 
end that nation’s political and economic 
crisis and international isolation. That is 
clearly what the people of Panama deserve 
and desire. 

The Noriega regime promised that free 
and fair elections would in fact take place 
May 7th and that international observers 
would be permitted to observe them. In 
recent weeks, the Noriega regime has taken 
steps to commit systematic fraud. Through 
violence and coercion, it threatens and in- 
timidates Panamanian citizens who believe 
in democracy. It is attempting to limit and 
obstruct the presence of observers from 
around the world and the ability of journal- 
ists to report freely on the election. 

Nevertheless, many observers intend to 
travel to Panama to shine the spotlight of 
world opinion on the Panamanian elections 
just as they did previously in nations like 
the Philippines and El Salvador. We admire 
their commitment to democracy and their 
courage, and will fully support their efforts. 

The days of rule by dictatorship in Latin 
America are over. They must end in 
Panama as well. There is still time for 
Panama to resolve its current crisis through 
free and fair elections. The people and Gov- 
ernment of the United States will not recog- 
nize fraudulent election results engineered 
by Noriega. The aspirations of the people of 
Panama for democracy must not be denied. 


Remarks at a White House Briefing for 
the American Legislative Exchange 
Council 


April 28, 1989 


Thanks for that welcome, and thank all of 
you for being here today. And, Representa- 
tive Halbrook; Mr. Brunelli; and ladies and 
gentlemen; friends; Secretary Dole, who is 
doing an outstanding job for this administra- 
tion—here she is—and of course sitting over 
my left shoulder, Deb Anderson, the former 
speaker out there in South Dakota—so, 
you'll have some kindred spirits here to talk 
to in the White House. And some of you 
may recognize Andy Card, who’s our 
Deputy Chief of Staff from Massachusetts— 
and also everybody performing so well. 

But I’m delighted to once again meet 
with this group, one of our nation’s largest 
organizations of State legislators and, in my 
view, one of the most sensible—{/aughter]— 
but I’m entitled to my opinion on that. And 
congratulations on this marvelous turnout. 
And I also want to thank all of you for your 
past support and, really, for kind of keeping 
us together—everybody across the coun- 
try—as best you can—the matrix, if you 
will, for traditional values. 

Your “conservative in free enterprise 
agenda” is helping us return power to the 
people. And on issues like federalism, tax 
policy, education and, yes, the environ- 
ment, you’re helping keep our country 
number one. And you know, a politician 
once reminded me of the saying: “Problems 
are really opportunities in disguise.” But 
then he added, laughing, “There are times I 
feel there are more opportunities running 
around in disguise than I really deserve.” 
[Laughter] It’s true: Problems can get the 
upper hand; and our task is to confront 
them, as you do daily, and turn them into 
opportunities that are real. And that means 
realizing that, in terms of problemsolving, 
Washington—unlike Robert Young—does 
not automatically know best. 

And I have just come back from a swing 
that took me to the Texas—appearing 
before a joint session of the Texas legisla- 
ture and then a marvelous, uplifting day in 
North Dakota and then several other events 
in California and Illinois and Florida. And it 
is a very important thing for a President to 
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get outside the White House and move 
around this country. And some of the 
friends that were traveling with us didn’t 
seem to understand that. But I can tell you, 
I learned a lot from it. [Laughter] And it 
was a good thing to do, and I’m going to 
keep doing that. But I learned from the 
legislators who are on the front line. 

But cooperation between the public and 
private sectors, between the executive 
branch, Congress, and the States is vital. 
The one line—I readily confess I’m not the 
world’s greatest orator—but the line in the 
Inaugural Address that seemed to evoke an 
instant response from the American people 
was that the people didn’t send us here to 
bicker, they sent us here to get things done. 
And our problems are too severe for bicker- 
ing. And we are seeing that kind of coop- 
eration with the Hill. It’s not going exactly 
the way I want it, but we’re started off with 
some cooperation from the Congress. That 
bipartisan budget agreement you’ve read 
about is a good agreement. It reduces the 
deficit. It’s going to narrow the deficit to 
$99.4 billion in the fiscal year. And that’s 
coming down from $163 billion estimated 
for the current fiscal year. And I’ve said I 
like what works; this agreement works. And 
it’s a very important step. 

And I looked over my shoulder the other 
day to read how widespread the confidence 
was that we could reach this agreement 2 
months ago, and I didn’t find many voices 
thinking that this agreement could be 
achieved. So, it has been. And all of you 
know that at times you have to work with 
those that differ with you on issues to get 
something done. 

And so, I like what works. But let’s be 
clear—and I know all of you are interested 
in this—rough times lie ahead. Rough go 
lies out there. Because, though ahead of 
schedule, we did meet the Gramm-Rudman 
taxes, and I kept that “no new taxes” 
pledge—but we still have a ways to go be- 
cause we’ve got to go move dramatically 
down in the next fiscal year to meet the 
Gramm-Rudman targets, which I’m deter- 
mined to do. And that does mean we have 
to have fiscal restraint in a lot of areas 
where, very candidly, I wish we could do 
more. But we have set certain priorities in 
this budget agreement, and I’m happy with 
it. 
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You know, in America, nothing—I’m one 
who still believes—and I get kidded a little 
bit about it in the press—but I still am very 
optimistic about our country. And I believe 
that nothing is impossible. Graig Nettles, 
member of the formal major leaguer, put it 
best. He says: “When I was a little boy, I 
wanted to be a baseball player and join the 
circus. With the Yankees, I’ve accomplished 
both.” [Laughter] 

Well, deficit reduction can help achieve 
our goals. It’s going to lower interest rates, 
I’m confident; lift savings rates; and help 
business invest. And so will this second step 
I’m talking about that we must and can 
take together—and I really believe in this 
one—that an additional aspect of not just 
another budget agreement but a key to all 
of this, an additional step is restoring the 
capital gains differential. And I’ve heard, as 
you have, a lot of people criticizing cutting 
the capital gains tax, and jumping on every- 
body as a tax for the rich. It is not a tax for 
the rich when you separate that differential. 
They just are wrong on the facts. Our 
plan—and I’m going to keep pushing it— 
supports reducing the capital gains differen- 
tial to 15 percent on long-held assets, a step 
which, according to the Treasury—the esti- 
mators over there—will raise $4.8 billion in 
new revenue in fiscal year 1990. And lower- 
ing the capital gains rate and restoring the 
differential will encourage the savings and 
investment needed to create new jobs and 
reduce this budget deficit. It brings in reve- 
nue, and this is something that the critics 
simply are not willing to recognize. 

Ours is a struggle for a more prosperous 
America. We can win it, and I am deter- 
mined that we will. There’s another strug- 
gle, and of course that’s the one that I’ve 
been spending a fair amount of time on 
lately, feel strongly about, and that is one 
that everyone in this room is concerned 
about; and that’s this war on drugs. And 
I’ve just returned from this 4-day trip, and 
in Los Angeles and Miami, particularly, I 
had experiences there and saw things there 
that just renewed my commitment to win 
this battle. 

I told them that the scourge of drugs 
must stop, and it has got to. Two months 
ago, before a joint session of the Congress, I 
asked for an increase of $1 billion in budget 
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outlays, bringing it up to neazly $6 billion in 
1990. And that would be earmarked for es- 
calating this war on drugs. Some money is 
going to be used to expand treatment to 
the poor, to addicted young mothers, and 
some money is going to be used to cut the 
waiting time for treatment. About a billion- 
one of this request is going for education. I 
still remain firmly convinced that we are 
going to win this fight on the demand side, 
on the education side. And because over 23 
million Americans used illegal drugs last 
year, we’ve got to stop those who produce, 
buy, and traffic illegal drugs. And so, that 
means an all-out fight in law enforcement 
and backing up our local people as best we 
can in this. And of course, it means a re- 
newed concentration on the interdiction 
side as well. 

I’ve talked a lot about zero tolerance. 
Well, zero tolerance, I hope you all realize, 
is much more than just a catchword. It 
means, quite simply, if you do crime, you 
do time. And I think our law enforcement 
people really are out in front with that very 
much in their mind. But they need to be 
backed up by some changes in the law. 
They need to be backed up in other areas— 
certain sentencing provisions in the law. 
And certainly, they need to be backed up 
by increasing the funding for Federal pris- 
ons. We want judges who strictly apply the 
law to the convicted offenders. And I want 
increased prison sentences for drug-related 
crimes. And I still am convinced that the 
death penalty for drug kingpins and those 
who commit drug-related murders will be 
an inhibition to future criminals. 

My friends, I do believe that these actions 
will make America a safer place. But again, 
as in everything, we need your help. The 
Federal Government cannot do it alone. 
And that’s why this week I’ve been talking 
about how the States and the localities can 
join in the crusade, because I am convinced 
that we can help America get clean and 
stay clean when it comes to these deadly 
narcotics. And I’m talking here really about 
cooperation, about America as one family 
and our role as family members. 

The kind of a cooperation exists in a lot of 
areas. Incidentally, nobody—I think most 
people now know what I mean by the con- 
cept of a thousand points of light. And 
when you get into this—they used to say— 


the wags around here—what he really 
means is a “thousand pints of lite.” But 
that’s not what it is. It’s a thousand points of 
light. And you don’t have to explain it any- 
more because people understand that we 
are going to win this fight on drugs through 
a lot of local programs, a lot of community 
programs, that I’ve been witnessing in the 
last few days, and local law enforcement 
and State efforts. And it isn’t all going to be 
done in Washington, DC. 

But the kind of cooperation exists, I be- 
lieve, for another area; and that is our ad- 
ministration’s new child-care initiative. And 
again, I salute [Secretary of Labor] Eliza- 
beth Dole not only for this but for the 
sound position she has taken on many 
issues, including the minimum wage. 

Let me just tell you on that one—we had 
a conference. I took her advice. And it was 
sound advice—that we do something that 
most of you all don’t do: You fire your best. 
We fired our best shot and only shot first. 
And we made it very clear to the Congress 
that I had made a commitment to raise the 
minimum wage, but we selected a prudent 
level, one that will not have deleterious in- 
flationary effects. On the advice of my Sec- 
retary of Labor, we put in a 6-month train- 
ing wage, which I strongly support this min- 
imum wage differential we used to call it. 
And it is a good, sound package. And now 
you see speculation on the Hill: Well, the 
President’s going to cave in. He can’t argue 
over a dime or 15 cents on this. And they 
are just as wrong as they can be. And I’m 
going to do it—the way this Secretary told 
me. Both of us like our jobs and want to 
stick around. [Laughter] And so, we're 
going to do what we said we're going to do. 
And this may be a first: going up there with 
your best and only shot first. But it’s going 
to set a tone that I think will be important 
for the rest of our administration. 

So, anyway, that exists—cooperation— 
maybe not on that one, but there does exist 
in child-care initiative. I feel strongly about 
that. We had a chance to talk with some of 
you all in the campaign about that one. Our 
proposal urges a new tax credit to make 
child care more affordable, starting for 
those who need it the most. And it puts 
money in the hands then of the low-income 
families. It limits the counterproductive 
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Federal intervention with this long list of 
federally mandated regulations. And it in- 
creases options; it increases choice. And 
here we say: Let the parents decide. And I 
know Elizabeth agrees with me on this one, 
and Deb, too, and Andy and everybody. 
But the more you're in this area here of 
responsibility and all the areas that we have 
of Federal responsibility, the more impor- 
tant you realize is the underpinning of soci- 
ety that comes from the family. And I do 
not want to see one piece of legislation 
passed that diminishes the family choice or 
that weakens the family in any way, wheth- 
er it’s welfare legislation, child-care legisla- 
tion, or whatever legislation. 

The Federal role has got to be—when 
legislation is passed—to look at it to see that 
not only it doesn’t weaken the family but if 
it can strengthen the family as our child- 
care proposal does by providing for alter- 
nate—groups getting together so a grand- 
mother can maybe take care of one grand- 
kid and then some other kids in the com- 
munity—that’s good. And we want to find 
ways to have it strengthen the family unit, 
and we want to leave the choice with the 
parent. So, any help you can give us on this 
concept, we really would appreciate it. 

We unveiled an education program, inci- 
dentally, which does parallel many of your 
suggestions that we’ve gotten in. We want 
to reward achievement, demand account- 
ability, and spur again flexibility and choice. 
And we support also alternative certifica- 
tion. This is a concept that really is in your 
hands more than mine as President of the 
United States. But somehow, it seems to 
me, a little antiquated, a little out-of-date, 
that a physicist who wants to take a sabbati- 
cal leave and help in some elementary 
physics class in a school, public school, 
would be denied the ability to help out be- 
cause of some antiquated certification rules. 
So, I would urge you who are on the cut- 
ting edge of local legislation and State legis- 
lation to back us as best you can in working 
towards this alternative certification. 

We’ve also put forward a program to 
award the best teachers in every State. And 
again, the emphasis being the pursuit of ex- 
cellence is central to America. 

And the Federal Government’s going to 
help. We’re going to lead in terms of setting 
objectives. But we are a partner in this 
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question of education and in all these other 
issues. For America’s genius—and I feel this 
one very strongly at the end of, or maybe 
it’s 99 days, as opposed to 100—but Ameri- 
ca’s genius doesn’t lie solely, or even 
mostly, in Washington. It is out across the 
country. 

And so, I wanted to come over here and 
wish you all well. Thank you for what you 
do. You know, Will Rogers once said: “I 
love a dog. He does nothing for political 
purposes.” [Laughter] Well, let’s, too, rise 
above politics as we go to serve the public 
and build a better, more decent, more pros- 
perous land. I am very excited about that 
prospect. I think things are going reason- 
ably well. There are plenty of problems out 
there, but so what’s new? If I start telling 
you mine, you'll tell me yours, and yours 
are going to be closer to the people you 
represent just by the nature of your jobs. 
So, let’s just agree that we live in the great- 
est country in the world, and we can make 
things happen. 

And thank you all very much for being 
here today. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:28 a.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. In his remarks, he referred to 
David Halbrook, chairman of the board of 
directors of the council; Samuel Brunelli, 
executive director of the council; Debra R. 
Anderson, Deputy Assistant to the President 
and Director of the Office of Intergovern- 
mental Affairs, and Robert Young, the actor 
who starred in the television series “Father 
Knows Best.” 


Remarks on Signing the Executive 
Order on Historically Black Colleges 
and Universities 


April 28, 1989 


First, my respects to our two Secretaries 
here today, Secretary Cavazos, our Secre- 
tary of Education; Secretary Sullivan of 
HHS [Health and Human Services]; and to 
our special guests, all of you fit that descrip- 
tion; and particularly to the presidents and 
supporters of a noble educational tradition 
who honor us with their presence this after- 
noon. All of you, welcome to the Rose 
Garden. 
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Graduations are coming up, and I know 
you're looking forward to the free advice 
you'll get from the parents. I suggest the 
response of one English schoolmaster: “If 
you promise not to believe everything your 
child says happens at this school, Ill prom- 
ise not to believe everything he says hap- 
pens at home.” [Laughter] 

For over 100 years, the historically black 
colleges and universities have been a spe- 
cial part of our heritage. At a time when 
many schools barred their doors to black 
Americans, these colleges offered the best, 
and often the only, opportunity for a higher 
education. And today, thank heavens, most 
of those barriers have been brought down 
by the law. And yet historically black col- 
leges and universities still represent a vital 
component of American higher education, 
enriching a great tradition of educational 
choice and diversity in this country. As one 
educator put it, “We must see that every 
child has an equal opportunity to become 
different, to realize their unique potential 
of body, mind, and spirit. 

Nine days before I became President, a 
number of you met with me across the way 
in the EOB to discuss new ways to ensure 
that every black child has that chance. Sev- 
eral of your colleagues—Gloria Scott and 
Van Payton, Leroy Keith come to mind. 
They ask that, first and foremost, the ad- 
ministration establish an advisory commit- 
tee to make sure that your voices continue 
to be heard. It was a sound idea and one 
that I am pleased to put into effect in a few 
moments when the new Executive order 
I’m signing creates the President’s Board of 
Advisors on Historically Black Colleges and 
Universities. Staffed by the Department of 
Education, this new board will assist Secre- 
tary Cavazos in developing annual plans to 
increase participation by your schools in 
federally sponsored programs. It also guar- 
antees that each of you, every president of 
a historically black college or university, be 
given an opportunity to comment on these 
plans before they reach my desk in the 
Oval Office. We will continue to listen. 
Your voices must and will be heard. 

As many here have requested, today’s 
order also incorporates the most useful pro- 
visions of its predecessor. But more impor- 
tantly, it contains new initiatives that will 
increase the private sector role in ensuring 


the long-term viability of the distinctive in- 
stitutions that you represent. Now, that’s 
just bureaucratese for the volunteer spirit, a 
tradition of helping one’s neighbors well- 
known to black Americans. This tradition 
was perhaps best exemplified by Bill and 
Camille Cosby’s singular gift to Spellman 
last fall. The New York Times called the 
Cosby donation “as much a challenge as a 
gift.” Well, we’re trying to sweeten that 
challenge. Some of you reminded me in 
January that perhaps the most important 
support that the Government can provide is 
through incentives to increase endowments. 
And that’s why we have requested a total of 
$60 million during the next 4 years over 
and above the existing programs for endow- 
ment matching grants for the special 
schools you represent. 

They say the universities’ usual state can 
be summed up by the lady who noted, “I 
have enough money to last me the rest of 
my life unless I buy something.” Well, the 
new endowments program represents a 
commitment to the long-term. It’s not a 
quick fix, and it’s flexible, producing new 
contributions and ultimately new income, 
permitting each of your schools to decide 
where its money is best spent. These 
budget proposals, like the new advisory 
committee, our support for the crimes bill, 
and the appointment of capable officials 
like Lauro Cavazos and Lou Sullivan, are 
but another part of this administration’s 
commitment to see that the promise of the 
civil rights movement—a fair society for all 
Americans—becomes real. 

In that regard, I know that Dick Thorn- 
burgh, our Attorney General, and our nomi- 
nee to head the Civil Rights Division, Bill 
Lueas, are unshakable in their commitment 
to equal rights and to the vigorous enforce- 
ment of the laws which guarantee those 
rights to all Americans. 

And finally, it doesn’t do much good to 
educate our young people if they can’t get 
good jobs when they get out. They need 
work opportunities while still students, 
which can also provide another way to help 
finance their education. By this order, we 
also direct that the Office of Personnel 
Management, working together with Secre- 
tary Cavazos and Secretary Dole, our Secre- 
tary of Labor, develop a program to im- 
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prove recruitment of your students for part- 
time and summer positions in the Federal 
Government. America needs and wants 
their creativity, their talent, their diversity. 

We've just returned from a journey across 
this great country, from Florida, North 
Dakota, to Texas—California, Virginia— 
something like 7,500 miles in less than 4 
days. And as we circled the continent, I 
thought of the coming commencements at 
the schools across our land. And it is a time 
of new beginnings for those kids—new 
dreams. And they are exciting times for all 
young Americans, and especially, I think, 
for those black Americans—those young 
kids that you have nurtured with a wonder- 
ful education. Out of a century that began 
with their people still bound by the rem- 
nants of slavery, this generation is emerging 
into a time rich with opportunities unimagi- 
nable to their grandparents. And you and 
the teachers—oh, God bless the teachers 
that work with you—are the fuifillers of 
your students’ dreams and of your nation’s 
destiny. 

And so, bless you in your mission. And 
now, with great pleasure and really a great 
sense of personal pride, I want to sign this 
Executive order to launch these new initia- 
tives, recognizing it is only a beginning. I 
think it’s a good one. I want to work with 
you. God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:10 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. In his 
remarks, he referred to Gloria Scott, presi- 
dent of Bennett College, in Greensboro, NC; 
Benjamin F. Payton, president of Tuskegee 
University, in Atlanta, GA; and Leroy 
Keith, president of Morehouse College, in 
Atlanta, GA. 


Executive Order 12677—Historically 
Black Colleges and Universities 


April 28, 1989 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, in order to ad- 
vance the development of human potential, 
to strengthen the capacity of historically 
Black colleges and universities to provide 
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quality education, and to increase opportu- 
nities to participate in and benefit from 
Federal programs, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 

Section 1. There shall be established in 
the Department of Education, an Advisory 
Commission, the President’s Board of Advi- 
sors on Historically Black Colleges and Uni- 
versities. The members of the Board shall 
be appointed by the President. The Secre- 
tary of Education, with the advice of the 
Board of Advisors, shall supervise the 
annual development of a Federal program 
designed to achieve an increase in the par- 
ticipation by historically Black colleges and 
universities in federally sponsored pro- 
grams. The Board of Advisors will also pro- 
vide advice on how to increase the private 
sector role in strengthening historically 
Black colleges and universities. Particular 
emphasis shall be given to facilitating tech- 
nical, planning, and development advice to 
historically Black colleges and universities, 
with the goal of ensuring the long-term via- 
bility of these institutions. 

Sec. 2. The Board of Advisors shall in- 
clude appropriate representatives of histori- 
cally Black colleges and universities, of 
other institutions of higher education, of 
business and finance, of private foundations, 
and of secondary education. 

Sec. 3. The White House Initiative on His- 
torically Black Colleges and Universities, 
housed in the Department of Education, 
shall provide the staff, resources, and assist- 
ance for the Board of Advisors on Histori- 
cally Black Colleges and Universities; shall 
assist the Secretary of Education in the role 
of liaison between the Executive branch 
and historically Black colleges and universi- 
ties; and shall serve the Secretary of Educa- 
tion in carrying out his responsibilities 
under this order. 

Sec. 4. Each Executive department and 
those Executive agencies designated by the 
Secretary of Education shall establish an 
annual plan to increase the ability of histori- 
cally Black colleges and universities to par- 
ticipate in federally sponsored programs. 
These plans shall describe measurable ob- 
jectives for proposed agency actions to ful- 
fill this order and shall be submitted at such 
time and in such form as the Secretary of 
Education shall designate. In consultation 
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with participating Executive agencies, the 
Secretary of Education shall review these 
plans and develop an integrated Annual 
Federal Plan for Assistance to Historically 
Black Colleges and Universities for consid- 
eration by the President. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of Education shall 
ensure that each president of a historically 
Black college or university is given the op- 
portunity to comment on the proposed 
Annual Federal Plan prior to its consider- 
ation by the President. 

Sec. 6. Each participating agency shall 
submit to the Secretary of Education a mid- 
year progress report and at the end of the 
year an Annual Performance Report that 
shall specify agency performance against its 
measurable objectives. 

Sec. 7. Every third year, the Secretary of 
Education shall oversee a special review by 
every designated Executive department 
and agency of its programs to determine 
the extent to which historically Black col- 
leges and universities are given an equal 
opportunity to participate in federally spon- 
sored programs. This review will examine 
unintended regulatory barriers, determine 
the adequacy of announcements of program 
opportunities of interest to these institu- 
tions, and identify ways of eliminating in- 
equalities and disadvantages. 

Sec. 8. The Board of Advisors, working 
through the White House Initiative, shall 
provide advice on how historically Black 
colleges and universities can achieve great- 
er financial security through the use of im- 
proved business, accounting, management, 
and development techniques. To the maxi- 
mum extent possible, the Board of Advisors 
shall enlist the resources and experience of 
the private sector in providing the assist- 
ance. To this end, historically Black colleges 
and universities shall be given high priority 
within the White House Office of National 
Service. 

Sec. 9. The White House Office of Nation- 
al Service, along with other Federal offices, 
shall work to encourage the private sector 
to assist historically Black colleges and uni- 
versities through increased use of such de- 
vices and activities as: (1) private sector 
matching funds to support increased en- 
dowments, (2) private sector task forces for 
institutions in need of assistance, and (3) 
private sector expertise to facilitate the de- 


velopment of more effective ways to 
manage finances, improve information man- 
agement, strengthen faculties, and improve 
course offerings. These steps will be taken 
with the goals of enhancing the career pros- 
pects of their graduates and increasing the 
number of those with careers in science and 
technology. 

Sec. 10. In all its endeavors the Board of 
Advisors shall emphasize ways to support 
the long-term development plans of each 
historically Black college and university. 
The Secretary of Education, with the advice 
of the Board of Advisors, shall develop al- 
ternative sources of faculty talent, particu- 
larly in the fields of science and technology, 
including faculty exchanges and referrals 
from other institutions of higher education, 
private sector retirees, Federal employees 
and retirees, and emeritus faculty members 
at other institutions of higher education. 

Sec. 11. The Director of the Office of Per- 
sonnel Management, in consultation with 
the Secretary of Education and the Secre- 
tary of Labor, shall develop a program to 
improve recruitment and participation of 
graduates and undergraduate students of 
historically Black colleges and universities 
in part-time and summer positions in the 
Federal Government. 

Sec. 12. Each year the Board of Advisors 
shall report to the President on the progress 
achieved in enhancing the role and capa- 
bilities of historically Black colleges and uni- 
versities, including an Annual Performance 
Report on Executive Agency Actions to 
Assist Historically Black Colleges and Uni- 
versities that appraises agency actions 
during the preceding year. The Secretary of 
Education shall disseminate the annual 
report to appropriate members of the Exec- 
utive branch and make every effort to 
ensure that findings of the Board of Advi- 
sors are taken into account in the policies 
and actions of every Executive agency, in- 
cluding any appropriate recommendations 
for improving the Federal response direct- 
ed by this order. 

Sec. 13. Participating Executive agencies 
shall submit their annual plans to the Secre- 
tary of Education not later than January 15 
of each year. The Annual Federal Plans for 
Assistance to Historically Black Colleges and 
Universities developed by the Secretary of 
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Education shall be ready for consideration 
by the President not later than April 30 of 
each year. 

Sec. 14. The Secretary of Education is di- 
rected to establish an Advisory Commission 
entitled the President’s Board of Advisors 
on Historically Black Colleges and Universi- 
ties. Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other Executive order, the responsibilities 
of the President under the Federal Adviso- 
ry Committee Act, as amended (5 U.S.C. 
App. 2), which are applicable to the Adviso- 
ry Commission to be established by this 
order, shall be performed by the Secretary 
of Education, in accordance with the guide- 
lines and procedures established by the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services. 

Sec. 15. Executive Order No. 12320 of 
September 15, 1981, is revoked. 


George Bush 
The White House, 
April 28, 1989. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:16 a.m., May 1, 1989} 


Remarks Announcing the Japan-United 
States Agreement on the Development 
of the FSX Fighter Aircraft 


April 28, 1989 


Well, I have a brief statement that I'd 
like to read. And then at the end of this, 
why, experts will be available to take your 
questions. 

I’m pleased to announce that the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Japan have 
reached understandings that will allow us to 
proceed with joint development of the FSX 
fighter aircraft. I’m ready to submit the 
FSX agreement to Congress for its review. 

We've been conducting talks with the 
Japanese to clarify both sides’ understand- 
ings of this agreement. I’m convinced that 
the co-development of this aircraft is in the 
strategic and commercial interests of the 
United States. And we weighed this matter 
from the standpoint of trade, of our indus- 
trial growth, and technology transfer, as 
well as strategic and foreign policy consid- 
erations. 
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This aircraft will improve the basic F-16 
design and will contribute to the security of 
the United States and our major ally, Japan. 
There will be no cost to the American tax- 
payer, and at the same time, the Japanese 
will improve their ability to carry their 
share of the defense burden. The U.S. will 
have a 40-percent work share in the initial 
development stage of this aircraft, and we 
will have a similar share when the aircraft 
goes into production. 

We did have several initial concerns 
about the agreement, but I want to assure 
you that sensitive source codes for the air- 
craft’s computer will be strictly controlled, 
access will be granted to only those codes 
that are essential to complete the project. 

In conclusion, the United States is the 
world’s leader in aircraft manufacturing. I 
believe this aircraft will improve the de- 
fense of the United States and Japan, and 
this agreement also helps preserve our com- 
mitment that U.S. aerospace products of the 
future will continue to dominate the world 
markets. 

That’s the end of the statement. And 
thank you all very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 4:55 p.m. in 
the Briefing Room at the White House. 


Proclamation 5961—National Arbor 
Day, 1989 


April 28, 1989 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


When Arbor Day was first observed in 
Nebraska 117 years ago, it demonstrated 
the important role that trees play in our 
daily lives. The occasion called Americans’ 
attention to the fact that our heavy use of 
wood for fuel, lumber, and other products 
was depleting our Nation’s trees at an 
alarming rate. 

Arbor Day inspired many Americans to 
join efforts to protect this precious re- 
source—and all areas of our environment— 
for the sake of future generations. Today, 
Americans continue to cultivate trees with 
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the same sense of stewardship. During the 
past 8 years, we have planted increasing 
numbers of them, culminating in last year’s 
record acreage of trees planted in a single 
year. 

National Arbor Day reminds us of the im- 
portance of planting and caring for the 
trees in our neighborhoods and countryside, 
but it also serves a larger purpose. Arbor 
Day provides an opportunity for all Ameri- 
cans to learn more about the vital function 
that trees—everywhere from our national 
forests to trepical mangrove swamps—have 
in the global ecosystem. It invites us to 
study how we can best protect them from 
desertification and overdevelopment in 
many areas of the world. National Arbor 
Day is also a time for us to recognize the 
many volunteers across the United States 
who participate in reforestation and habitat 
restoration projects. These volunteers have 
helped to transform hundreds of acres of 
reduced forest into thriving woodlands. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
do hereby proclaim April 28, 1989, as Na- 
tional Arbor Day and call upon the people 
of the United States to observe this day 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-eighth day of April, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-nine, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and thirteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:11 a.m., May 1, 1989) 


Proclamation 5962—Loyalty Day, 1989 
April 28, 1989 

By the President of the United States 

of America 

A Proclamation 


True patriotism requires more than civic 
pride; it also requires constant loyalty to the 


principles upon which our country was 
founded. On the Ist of May each year, we 
Americans observe “Loyalty Day”—an oc- 
casion for reaffirming our allegiance to the 
United States and our devotion to the ideals 
of liberty and self-government. 


Loyalty Day reminds us that freedom and 
democratic government are _ principles 
worthy of our lasting fidelity. Noting that it 
was not only their right but also their duty 
to oppose despotism, our Nation’s founders 
boldly declared America’s freedom and in- 
dependence. “For the support of this Decla- 
ration,” they avowed, “... we mutually 
pledge to each other our Lives, our For- 
tunes, and our sacred Honor.” Despite the 
great risks and sacrifices they would surely 
face, the Founders knew that securing the 
God-given rights and freedom of the Ameri- 
can people warranted such a solemn prom- 
ise. 


Generations of Americans since then 
have expressed the same selfless devotion to 
the cause of freedom. Although they were 
cruelly tested by the horrors of war, our 
Nation’s veterans—and those servicemen 
and women who were killed in the line of 
duty—demonstrated exceptional devotion 
to their country. Those who wear our Na- 
tion’s uniform today, and all those public 
officials who honor their solemn pledge to 
uphold and defend our Constitution, also 
give loyal service to our Nation. 


Loyalty Day gives all Americans an op- 
portunity to reaffirm their allegiance to the 
United States. On this occasion, we rededi- 
cate ourselves to the ideal of liberty and 
justice for all—a timeless ideal worthy of 
our abiding faith and fealty. 


To foster loyalty and love of country, the 
Congress, by joint resolution approved July 
18, 1958 (72 Stat. 369; 36 U.S.C. 162), has 
designated May 1 of each year as “Loyalty 
Day.” 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim May 1, 1989, as Loyalty 
Day, and I call upon all Americans and pa- 
triotic, civic, fraternal, and educational or- 
ganizations to observe that day with appro- 
priate ceremonies. I also call upon all Gov- 
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ernment officials to display the flag of the 
United States on all Government buildings 
and grounds on that day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-eighth day of April, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-nine, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and thirteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:12 a.m., May 1, 1989] 


Executive Order 12678—Level IV of 
the Executive Schedule 


April 28, 1989 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, including section 
5317 of title 5 of the United States Code, 
and in order to place an additional position 
in and to remove obsolete positions from 
level IV of the Executive Schedule, section 
1-101 of Executive Order No. 12154, as 
amended, is hereby further amended by re- 
moving the positions identified as sections 
1-101 “(d)” through “(h)” from the order 
and relettering the remaining sections 1- 
101 “(i)” and “(j)’, sections 1-101 “(d)” and 
“(e)”, respectively, and adding at the end 
the following new subsection: 


“(f) Comptroller of the Department of 
Defense.” 


The placements made by this order shall 
take effect immediately. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
April 28, 1989. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:17 a.m., May 1, 1989] 
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Proclamation 5963—Bicentennial 
Celebration of the Inauguration of 
George Washington 


April 28, 1989 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


In the annals of every great nation, there 
are leaders whose legacy will endure 
through the ages. George Washington was 
one such leader. 

As President, George Washington led our 
fledgling Nation through its first, and per- 
haps most difficult years by remaining faith- 
ful to the principles upon which it was 
founded. In so doing, he set standards that 
every President since has hoped to emulate. 
On April 30, 1989, we commemorate the 
bicentennial anniversary of his inaugura- 
tion. 

Revered for his leadership during the 
Revolutionary War, Washington was elected 
to office by a unanimous vote in 1788. He 
dutifully answered the call to serve his 
country as President even though it re- 
quired a great personal sacrifice. He had 
served his country loyally for many years— 
first as a soldier, then as a statesman—and 
had looked forward to retirement at his be- 
loved home, Mount Vernon. Nevertheless, 
he was also thoroughly aware of the young 
Nation’s vulnerability. Thus, the man who 
had helped the United States to gain inde- 
pendence from Great Britain now agreed to 
help give it a firm footing. 

George Washington neither sought nor 
desired political power. His love was liber- 
ty, and his trust was in the American 
people. Washington believed that the 
American people were not only entitled to 
a system of self-government, but were also 
capable of keeping it. He also firmly be- 
lieved that the form of democratic govern- 
ment he and the other Founding Fathers 
had conceived was both just and effective. 
“The Constitution,” Washington avowed, “is 
the guide which I can never abandon.” 

On April 30, 1789, George Washington 
was inaugurated before a jubilant crowd at 
Federal Hall in New York City. After taking 
the oath of office, the new President kissed 
the Bible and the crowd thunderously 
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voiced its approval. Joining this chorus in 
celebration were the exultant peals of the 
city’s church bells. 

By Senate Joint Resolution 92, the Con- 
gress has requested the President to issue a 
proclamation acknowledging the celebra- 
tion of the bicentennial of President Wash- 
ington’s inauguration. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim April 30, 1989, as a day to 
celebrate the bicentennial of the inaugura- 
tion of George Washington, and I join the 
Congress in inviting houses of worship to 
celebrate this anniversary by ringing bells 
or undertaking other appropriate activities 
at 12:00 noon (eastern daylight savings 
time) on April 30, 1989, and to continue, as 
a tribute to the first President of this 
Nation, such simultaneous ringing of bells 
for two full minutes. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-eighth day of April, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-nine, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and thirteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:13 a.m., May 1, 1989] 


Proclamation 5964—National Drinking 
Water Week, 1989 


April 28, 1989 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


All living things depend on water. As a 
Nation, we have been blessed with abun- 
dant quantities of fresh water to quench our 
thirst and to nourish our fields. Because it is 
so easy to turn on the tap and obtain gal- 
lons of fresh drinking water every day, 
many of us often take that great blessing for 
granted. However, behind each gallon, 
behind each drop, are the combined efforts 
of scientists, engineers, legislators, water 
plant operators, and regulatory officials. 
These individuals are responsible for keep- 


ing our precious drinking water available, 
affordable, and, above all, safe. 

The Federal Safe Drinking Water Act of 
1974 provides a framework for preserving 
and improving our Nation’s drinking water. 
This statute has been instrumental in elimi- 
nating the most acute public health prob- 
lems—such as outbreaks of cholera and ty- 
phoid—caused by contaminated drinking 
water. The 1986 Amendments to the Act 
call for new and more stringent standards 
to help guard against some of the less seri- 
ous hazards that still threaten the Nation’s 
tap water. In the coming years, these new 
standards will require changes in the design 
and operation of water treatment works in 
virtually every community in the United 
States—changes that will strengthen the 
safeguards protecting America’s drinking 
water. 

Our Nation must continue to identify and 
respond to the hazards that potentially 
threaten its water supply. Protecting our 
drinking water at its source will require an 
ongoing effort on the part of consumers, 
scientists, and civic leaders alike. 

In recognition of drinking water’s impor- 
tance, the Congress, by Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 60, has designated May 1 through May 
7, 1989, as “National Drinking Water 
Week” and has authorized and requested 
the President to issue a proclamation in ob- 
servance of that occasion. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim May 1 through May 7, 
1989, as National Drinking Water Week. I 
call upon the people of the United States 
and government officials to observe this 
week with appropriate programs, ceremo- 
nies, and activities, in order to enhance 
public awareness of the benefits of drinking 
water and the importance of keeping it 
safe. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-eighth day of April in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-nine, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and thirteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:14 a.m., May 1, 1989] 
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Proclamation 5965—National Society 
of the Sons of the American Revolution 
Centennial Day, 1989 


April 28, 1989 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Our country’s Founding Fathers were 
dedicated not only to securing America’s 
independence, but also to establishing a 
free and democratic system of government 
for the new nation. Thanks to the faith and 
fortitude of our ancestors, freedom has 
flowered on our shores and has brought us a 
legacy of liberty and opportunity. 

Some of our ancestors faced hardships 
that we shall never know in order to win 
and preserve our precious freedom. From 
the battles of Lexington and Concord to the 
Saratoga and Yorktown campaigns, soldiers 
in the Revolutionary War faced the dangers 
of enemy attacks, as well as threats of 
hunger, disease, and exposure to severe 
weather. We can never forget how George 
Washington’s troops suffered from lack of 
food and warm clothing during the long 
winter at Valley Forge. The selfless spirit 
and great love of country that carried our 
Revolutionary War heroes to victory still 
beat true today in the hearts of the Ameri- 
can people. 

The National Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution was established on 
April 30, 1889, to perpetuate the spirit and 
memory of the brave individuals who won 
our Nation’s independence and defended 
the cause of liberty and self-government 
during the Revolutionary War. Activities in 
support of this goal help us to remember 
the tremendous debt we owe to them. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
84, has designated April 30, 1989, as “Na- 
tional Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution Centennial Day” and authorized 
and requested the President to issue a proc- 
lamation in observance of this occasion. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim April 30, 1989, as National 
Society of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion Centennial Day, and I call upon the 
people of the United States to observe this 
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day with appropriate ceremonies and activi- 
ties. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-eighth day of April, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-nine, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and thirteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:15 a.m., May 1, 1989] 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





April 22 

In the afternoon, the President and Mrs. 
Bush returned to the White House from a 
weekend stay at Camp David, MD. 


April 25 

The President declared that a major dis- 
aster exists in Texas as a result of severe 
thunderstorms and flooding that occurred 
March 28-29. He directed the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency to pro- 
vide assistance to supplement State and 
local recovery efforts. 

In the afternoon, the President attended 
a baseball game between the California 
Angels and the Baltimore Orioles at Ana- 
heim Stadium in Anaheim, CA. 


April 26 

In the morning, the President attended a 
breakfast reception for major political sup- 
porters in the Grand Ballroom at the Four 
Seasons Hotel in Beverly Hills, CA. 


April 28 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President; Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to 





the President for National Security Af- 
fairs; and members of the CIA briefing 
staff; 

—James R. Lilley, U.S. Ambassador to 
China; 

—Mayor James Garner of Homestead, 
NY. 

—Secretary of State James A. Baker III; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





Note: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this 
issue. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released April 24 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the memorial service for crew- 
members of the U.S.S. Jowa in Norfolk, VA 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the Associated Press business 
luncheon at the annual conference of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association 
in Chicago, IL 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the dedication ceremony for 
the Centennial Grove in Bismarck, ND 


Released April 25 


Advance text: 

Remarks to employees of the Ford Aero- 
space Space Systems Division in Palo Alto, 
CA 
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Released April 25—Continued 


Advance text: 

Remarks to members of the law enforce- 
ment community at Rancho del Rio in 
Orange County, CA 


Advance text: 
Remarks to members of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can community in Los Angeles, CA 


Released April 26 


Advance text: 
Remarks to the State legislature in Austin, 
TX 


Released April 27 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the International Drug Enforce- 
ment Conference in Miami, FL 


Advance text: 

Remarks at the dedication ceremony for 
the C3I drug interdiction facility in Miami, 
FL 


Advance text: 

Remarks at the dedication ceremony for 
the Michael Bilirakis Alzheimer’s Center in 
Palm Harbor, FL 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the Andrew Mellon dinner in 
Washington, DC 


Released April 28 


Fact sheet: 
Executive order on historically black col- 
leges and universities 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Note: No acts approved by the President 
were received by the Office of the Federal 
Register during the period covered by this 
issue. 
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